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soft, wonderfully light chinchilla in which you'll give 


winter a warm, warm greeting. In this luxurious Milliken fabrie 


Soe Lassie Vaid’s straight ut chesterfield . -. a new seven-eighths length 


smart version of a perennial and always wearable fashion. 
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THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


(Two volumes, boxed) 
Originol Price: $18.50 
Members’ Price: $6.75 















for those who want the finest 
in Painting—Music—T beatre—Poetry 
Architecture—Dance—Sculpture 


Nog are cordially invited to become 
a member of The Seven Arts Book Society, 
and to begin your membership with the 
REMBRANDT, the DAUMIER or any of the 
other distinguished books pictured on this page 
_ at notable savings to you. 


The Harvard University Press two-volume REMBRANDT by the noted 
authority, Jakob Rosenberg (one entire volume is devoted to 281 full-page 
gravure reproductions) ; the large DAUMIER with 240 lithographs by the French 

master in their original size; Maurice Seymour’s lovely BALLET containing 

the noted photographer’s own choice of pictures from his collection of 
more than 4000 ballet photographs; the superb GUERNICA of 
PABLO PICASSO published by Curt Valentin—these are only a few 

of the fine library volumes now available to members of 
The Seven Arts Book Society . . . in the puBLISHERS’ ORIGINAL 
epiTions, even though the special price to members 
is considerably less than their price elsewhere. 


List Price: $12.50 
Members’ Price: $6.75 


Now you can obtain the most distinguished 
and beautiful books in the arts ... 





















tembors’ Price: $3.50 ‘he is why The Seven Arts Book Society has been formed—to bring to a select 
and discriminating audience these expensive and beautiful books at prices you can 
afford. By banding together in this unique book society, we are able to accomplish substantial 
economies, with no sacrifice whatsoever as to quality. Thus, the original price of the 


REMBRANDT is $18.50, but as a member you pay only $6.75—an actual saving of $11.75. 


Begin your membership now with any of the books pictured on this page, or listed in 
the coupon below. (There is, however, some urgency involved, as a number of these 
books are in strictly limited supply.) You may take as few as 4 selections a year 
and still enjoy all the advantages of membership. Each month you receive, FREE, the 
Society’s illustrated brochure, describing the forthcoming selection and other books avail- 
able to members. You accept only the books you want—and you save on every book you take. 


mec gam D4VE Up to 50% and more on the books you cherish! 


Members’ Price: $5.50 Your name and address in the coupon below will enroll you as a member. 


THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 401 Broadway, 


POLIPPLPLE IOS ES 





New York 13, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member. | will accept a minimum of 4 selections a year, 

which | may choose from the Society's illustrated brochures sent to me free each 

month. | may cancel my membership at any time after taking 4 books. 

Also send me the book(s) | have checked below af the 

speciol membership price given for each book (plus 24¢ RETAIL MEMBERS’ 

postage and handling). PRICE PRICE 
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DAUMIER. Introduction by Bernard Lemonn . o 0. 8 a ae 

GUERNICA-PICASSO. Introduction by Alfred H. Borr, | eae 15.00 6.50 

BALLET. By Maurice Seymour . 10.00 5.50 

COMPLETE WALT WHITMAN. Introduction by ‘Malcolm “Cowley . 8.50 4.50 

THIS | SAW: Life and Times of GOYA. By Antonina von 500 3.50 

FONTAINE’S FABLES. Iilustrated by Alexander Calder. . . 8.50 4.50 

AMERICAN BUILDING. By James Marston Fitch. . . . . . 500 2,00 
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CAST OF 100 


including “A NUMBER OF 
COMELY YOUNG LADIES” 
"A smash hit! Big, Beau- 


tiful, Breezy and Brash 
Extravaganza." 


—ROBERT COLEMAN 
Mirror LY, 


WINTER GARDEN 


NEW YORK 19 


“PRICELESS” “WONDROUS” “ENCHANTING” 


—ATKINSON —BARNES —CHAPMAN 


JEAN BORIS 
ARTHUR KARLOFF 


in J. M. BARRIE'S 


PETER PAN 


Music and Lyrics by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
Production Staged by JOHN BURRELL 
Associate Director WENDY TOYE 


ST. JAMES Theatre, 44th St.. West of B’way 
Eves. exc. Sun. & Mon. 8:40. Mats. Wed. Sat. & Sun 


YEAR’S BEST AMERICAN PLAY 
N. Y. DRAMA CRITICS’ AWARD 
DONALDSON AWARD 


Robert Whitehead Oliver Rea & Stanley Martineas 


4a. ETHEL WATERS 


1 Xe 


by CARSON McCULLERS 
with JULIE HARRIS 


Directed by HAROLD CLURMAN 





EMPIRE THEATRE, B’way & 40 St., Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


“Carol Channing's Lorelei Lee is the most 
fabulous comic creation of this generation.” 


—BROOKS ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 


pentlemen 
fala 
Blonds 


cai Comedy Ait! 


ZIEGFELD THEA., 54 St. & 6 Ave. 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 





to 








B’WAY at 50th ST. 











THe ROMAN SPRING OF Mrs. STONE. 
By Tennessee Williams. New Direc- 
tions. $2.00. 

Mrs. Stone, of Tennessee Williams’ 


novel, stands almost midway between 
two literary types. On the one hand, 
she is related to one of Mr. Williams’ 
favorite characters, the woman who, 
depressed by the drab disappointment 
of her life, finds an outlet for exces- 
sive emotionality in highly colored 
recollections of past (like Amanda of 
“The Glass Menagerie,” Blanche of 
“A Streetcar Named Desire,” and the 
woebegone ladies in two one-act plays, 
“The Lady of Larkspur Lotion” and 
“Portrait of a Madonna”). 
times, as with Blanche DuBois, “the 
lady of Larkspur Lotion,” and Mrs. 
Stone, the remembrance of things past 
is not enough, and sexual promiscuity 
must supply a more potent opiate. But 
Mrs. Stone is not merely an older 
Blanche DuBois. 

On the other hand and closer to 
Mrs. Stone, is the “civilized,” “re- 
spectable” woman who, in abnormal, 
unpredictable circumstances, becomes 
strangely ardent and amorous; such 
a person is rapidly becoming an 


Some- 


archetype of recent fiction, if we may 
judge by Paul Bowles’ “The Shelter- 
ing Sky,” Frederick Buechner’s “A 
Long Day’s Dying,” and “The Roman 
Spring of Mrs. Stone.” But sexual 
neurosis is not in itself enough, for 
Blanche, Amanda, and the other lone- 
ly ladies out of Mr. Williams’ plays 
are much more fully present, more 
adequately explained, more interest- 
ing sociologically—and even psycho- 
logically. Their sisters of fiction, in- 
cluding Mrs. Stone, are comparatively 
pallid creatures, mere objects of man- 
ufacture. They do not fall from high 
estate; they drop, they plummet, they 
plop. 

Mrs. Stone is an actress, but even 
this potentially useful fact does noth- 
ing to enliven her characterization. 
Off stage, she is no more than a lone- 
ly, frustrated widow who consoles 
herself with a most unexceptional 
gigolo. How much more histrionic in 

(continued on page 4) 
















PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2ng 


present in associction with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 






Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 

Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC” 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 

Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mieiziner 


with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA, 44 St W. of B'way 
Eves. 8:30. Mots. Wed. & Sot., 2:30 





“A REAL HAPPY TIME!" —Barnes, Her-Trib, 


RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
present 


A New Comedy by SAMUEL TAYLOR 


Based on the Book of the Same Name 
by Robert Fontaine 
Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
PLYMOUTH THEA. W.45$St. « Mats. Wed. & Set 
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: ANNE JEFFREYS » 
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COLE PORTER 
SAM & BELLA SPEWACK 
SAM S$. SHUBERT THEA.,W. 44 St. Mots. Wed. & Sc 


the SMARTEST Show 
the DANCIEST Music 
the FINEST Food é 
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* For Dinner at 8+ Then at 12+ Again at 2 
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VOL. XXXIV 1] . Daphne Laureola 
12 ffairs of State 

NUMBER 11 Affairs of Stat 


13 Southern Exposure 
14 Black Chiffon 


15 Season In The Sun 


THEATRE 
16 Call Me Merman 
22 The London Season 
30 Legitimate Laughton—Ruth Gordon 
36 ©=Piéces Roses—William Marchant 
40 Piéce Noire 
16 A Theatre Library—Henry Popkin 


PERSONALITIES 
18 The Lady Loves Laughs—Richard B. Gehman 
21 Christopher Fry 
24 Josephine Hull 


FILMS 
32 Cyrano de Bergerac—Tom Gries 


42 The Arrogant Gesture—Curtis Harrington 


TELEVISION 
25 Jerry Lester, Number One Bean Bag—Sally Deutsch 


DANCE 


29 Corroboree 


THEATRE: USA 

49 Music in the Theatre—Lehman Engel 

50 Backtalk From a Director—Mary Hunter 
52 The Commercial Art Musical—Richard Rodgers 
52 On Music and Words—Marc Blitzstein 
53 Who Says “‘Arranger”?—Don Walker 
54 The Non-Visual Theatre—Goddard Lieberson 
56 A Producer’s Point of View—Leland Hayward 





* Cover by Leslie Gill 


Boris Karloff, as the demoniacal pirate Captain THE PLAY 

Hook, is the prin¢ ipal adversary of Peter Pan 57 Come Back, Little Sheba—William Inge 

and his band in the J. M. Barrie classic. 58 Diary of a Production—Phyllis Anderson 
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SHAKESPEARE'S 

TRAGIC FRONTIER 

The World of His 

Final Tragedies 

by Willard Farnham 
Studies the world of Shakespeare's last 
four tragedies and examines in their 
“deeply tainted” heroes the paradox 
of a nobility which issues from ig- 
nobleness. The author finds that the 
heroes’ faults are so great as to wage 
equal with their virtues, and yet their 


spirits are noble. 300 pages. $3.75. 


THE ANATOMY 
OF DRAMA 


by Alan Reynolds Thompson 


A systematic analysis of the drama; 
the nature and capacities of the me- 
dium; the critical problems of the 
spectator; conventions; plot; types of 
dramas; special tendencies of modern 
drama; and poetic drama, A book for 
threatregoers, students, and directors. 


144 pages. $3.75. 


THE DRY MOCK 
A Study 

of Irony in Drama 
by Alan Reynolds Thompson 


Examines an important effect in 
drama, irony. The author redefines 
irony, analyzes its different forms, and 
studies its use by various dramatists— 
Pirandello, Moliére, Shaw, Sophocles, 


and Ibsen. 288 pages. $3.75. 


At your bookstore 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Berkeley 4, California 
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temperament are Amanda and 
Blanche, with their passion for poses 
and their disdain for the truth! The 
paradox has a certain logic: the non- 
actresses of the plays are more worthy 
of the stage than the actress of the 
novel. 

—HeEnry PopkKIN 


THe FatHer oF Mopern BALLet: 
THe CHEVALIER Noverre. By Deryck 
Lynham. Illustrated. Sylvan Press, 
London. $4.50. 

Jean Georges Noverre (1727-1807) 
is known chiefly as a theorist, the 
author of “Lettres sur la Danse et sur 
les Ballets,” in which merely decora- 
tive movement is attacked and a type 
of dancing is called for which tells 
a story and is rooted in human pas- 
sions. Thus, he is the artistic ancestor 
of all serious dancers and choreog- 
raphers of today. Despite the fact 
that Noverre fought against the gen- 
eral practice of his time, which was 
to use ballet and opera alike as ve- 
hicles for virtuoso display, he was not 
an embittered man living in self- 
righteous obscurity. On the contrary, 
as Mr. Lynham’s book recounts in 
detail, he had an international reputa- 
tion and served as ballet master in the 
theatrical centers of the world: Paris, 
Milan, Vienna, Stuttgart, and London. 
A genuinely progressive force, he 
played an important part in the de- 
velopment of the ballet as an inde- 
pendent theatrical entertainment, what 
is known as the ballet d'action, and, 
although “to claim that any one per- 
son was the creator of the ballet 
d'action would be a gross exaggera- 
tion,” he undoubtedly is the most im- 
portant name to remember in connec- 
tion with it. 

“The Father of Modern Ballet” 
brings together all the existing infor- 
mation about Noverre’s life and ca- 
reer. For enthusiasts of dance and 
theatre history it is therefore a valu- 
able book. It is too bad that it is not 
an interesting book as well. Noverre 
was intimately connected with all con- 
temporary theatre activity, and in the 
course of his life rubbed elbows with 
such colorful people as Gaetano and 
Auguste Vestris, Garrick, Marie An- 
toinette, Mozart, and Voltaire; yet 
nothing could be duller than the copi- 
ous quotations in this book from let- 
ters in which Noverre argues about 
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Host John C. Bruno and t 

Baseball star Joe Di Maggio P 

The place for a good steak 

dinner—but a good one! 

MU. 2-8659 | 203 E. 45th N. V6, : 
sé ; H w/t) 

A beautiful piece of work | 
—ALTHEA HUNT, Director, : 
William and Mary Theatre t 
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LEE SIMONSON discusses de- a 
sign, scene construction, lighting y 

and theatrical architecture since 3 

the Renaissance. Over 300 illus- ti 
trations. $6.00 ‘ 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 £. 33rd St., N.Y. 6 P 
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The wonderful, new E 


SCENERY DESIGN : 
for the : 
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N 

Willard J. Friederich / 

§ John H. Fraser re 

The only book of its kind dealing a 

solely with the problems of the st 
scene designer for small drama 
groups with limited facilities. So 

thoroughly practical, detailed and A 

helpful, that amateurs can use it |§ I 

to overcome all their chief obsta- S 
cles. For little theatres, commu- 

nity playhouses and semi-profes- fe 

sional, as well as all non-profes- lc 

sional groups. Lavishly illustrated kc 

with over 122 drawings and : 

photos. $5.00 1 
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the details of a contract, for example. 
Mr. Lynham’s book illustrates that all 
too familiar phenomenon: the appara- 
tus of scholarship without the wit and 
authority which make scholarship live 
for others. It is illustrated with por- 
traits and pictures of productions and 
contains exhaustive lists and descrip- 
tions of ballets which leave nothing 
to be desired in the way of detail. And 
even the woodenness of the style does 
not prevent the book from having the 
virtues of conciseness and clarity. 

Dance history is almost impossible 
to write, because you always find you 
are writing about a non-existent sub- 
ject. Where are the dances of yester- 
year? We have to take the word of 
many a prejudiced and incompetent 
observer that Noverre was a great 
choreographer. He lives for us more 
truly in his own writings. What of 
these? Lynham says: “What is certain 
is that his ideas did not begin fully 
to be understood until, nearly a cen- 
tury after his death, they were discov- 
ered intuitively by Isadora Duncan 
and analytically by Michel Fokine 
and Rudolf von Laban.” In other 
words, Noverre’s actual influence as 
a theorizer was infinitesimal; we like 
to read him today because he seems to 
anticipate our own ideas. A similar 
process takes place in each literary age 
or movement which re-reads Aristotle: 
the soundness of his general principles 
never fails to impress, while specific 
precepts can be ignored. Noverre’s 
specific precepts have no meaning for 
us, because our dancers have found 
their own way out of their own diff- 
culties (and into more of the same). 
His general principles, however, will 
always be valid as long as dance is 
taken seriously. The value in reading 
Noverre and about his career is in the 
pleasant sense of discovering a kin- 
dred soul across the centuries. It is 
reassuring that there is at least some 
continuity of thought in dance, an 
art where continuity usually leads to 
sterility. ; 


—BEATRICE GOTTLIEB 


Across THe River AnD Into THE 
Trees. By Ernest Hemingway. Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

Ernest Hemingway has always pre- 
ferred to make his comment through 
lovers. In “A Farewell to Arms” the 
lovers are young; that is their charm. 
Aside from being young and brave— 
both are actively engaged in World 
War I—they are indistinct except for 
a kind of special lovers’ language 
which they and Hemingway speak. 
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New Third (Illustrated) Edition 


DANCE WE MUST 


By TED SHAWN 
With 40 Superb Lindquist photographs 

Reviewers say: 

“a classic” 
“standard work” 
“an absolute MUST 
in the library of every dancer, 
teacher and dance lover” 


used as a freshman Textbook 
in many Colleges 


$4.00 postpaid 
TED SHAWN 


Lee, Mass. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP. Inc. 


THE PERFECT GIFT 
for your friends—and yourself 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
THEATRE (1900-1950) 
Daniel Blum 


On orders received prior to date of pub- 
lication (Nov. 17th) the price will be 
$6.50. 


48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 





CENTRAL 
STAGING: 


A Survey 
by Jarka Burian 


“At long last authoritative data 
on the origin, development, and 
practice of arena theatre is avail- 
able. . . . An indispensable ad- 
junct to the library of any 
worker in this field.” 


—Albert McCleery 


Now available in pre-publication 
manuscript form, including an 
extensive bibliography. 


Price: $2.00. Send checks, cash, or 
money order to 


CENTRAL STAGING 


140 Clifton Avenue ~ 
CLIFTON, N. J. 





THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT © SUMMER AND SMOKE 
GAYDEN © THE RAT RACE @ CLUTTERBUCK © LOVE ME LONG 
MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS ® ANNA LUCASTA © ANNE OF THE 

THOUSAND DAYS * THE MAN 


New revised Catalog sent free on request 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, 14 cost s8th street, New York 16, N. Y. 





AN OUTSTANDING PLAY NOW RELEASED EVERYWHERE FOR 
NON-PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION 


| AND THE SNOW FALLS 


A 3-act comedy-drama by Miklos Laszlo, adapted by Arthur E. Leggett. %m, 12w, 


and extras. | int. Here is an important play that has just come off the presses. It 
was a distinguished professional success in various languages abroad. It has been 
the source of two major motion pictures, and was produced professionally in Vienna, 
Rome, Zurich, Copenhagen, Prague, Bucharest, and Stockholm. This charming comedy 
has particularly deft characterizations. College dramatic groups and little theatres will 
find it a challenge and worthwhile production. PRICE 85c. 


FREE CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1706 South Prairie Avenue 


Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Theatre Arts Books 


Constantin Stanislavski: 
AN ACTOR PREPARES 


Translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 
Introduction by John Gieigud 

The most influential book of our time 

on the art of acting. $3.00 


BUILDING A CHARACTER 


Translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 
Introduction by Joshua Logon 
The second half of Stanislavski's 


eee $3.50 


MY LIFE IN ART 


Translated by J. J. Robbins 
Stanislavski's vivid and entertaining 


autobiography, which traces how 
his ideas developed. $3.75 


Richard Boleslavsky : 
ACTING: THE FIRST SIX LESSONS 


The famous theatre and movie di- 


rector explains some of the essen- 
tials of the craft. $2.00 


Athene Seyler and 


Stephen Haggard: 
THE CRAFT OF COMEDY 


One of England's greatest come- 
di how tor how t 
apnea ay young octor ° $2.00 
Elien Terry and Bernard Shaw: 
A CORRESPONDENCE 


The illustrated edition of the famous 
ond witty letters of two of the out- 
standing personalities of the cemuryO oo 


Stanley McCandless: 
A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE 


The recognized classic on the theory 
of light in the theatre by Yale's $2 50 
. 


lighting authority. 
Theatre Arts Prints: 
STAGES OF THE WORLD 


Introduction by Aline Bernstein 


A picture survey of the theatre from 
Greece to Death of o Solesman. $4.75 


John Effrat and Richard Beckhard: 


BLUEPRINT FOR SUMMER THEATRES$ 1.50 


1949 Supplement 1.00 
1950 Supplement 1.25 


The only complete and accurate manual 
for all interested in summer theatres. 


NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE BOOKS 
(distributed by Theatre Arts Books) 
Paul Myers and Roy Stallings: 
A GUIDE TO THEATRE READING 
A selected bibliography, with critical 
comment, of books about the theatre 
since 1932. Paper $1.50 
Cloth $2.50 
George Freedley and Paul Baker: 
ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD A THEATRE? 


A quide to thectre planning and 
architecture. Pamphlet $0.50 


Samuel Selden, editor: 
ORGANIZING A COMMUNITY THEATRE 


Various phases of the problem, each 
discussed by on authority. Paper 1.00 
Cloth $1.50 


Enclosed please find my [| check 
| _] money order for 
Please send the above checked books C.0.D. 


TO: Theatre Arts Books 
270 Madison Avenve 
New York 16, New York 
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Catherine and Henry as people have 
an exciting style, but where they have 
come from or where if death did not 
interrupt them they would go togeth- 
er, is impossible to tell from what one 
knows about them after reading their 
story. In “The Sun Also Rises” the 
lovers are separated; that is their 
charm. And because separation needs 
to be accounted for and youth does 
not, the man and woman here are 
much clearer. Again they have an ex- 
citing style. Their style leads them to 
do certain things: the man to stand 
by his girl although a war injury has 
made him impotent; the girl to drive 
herself faster and faster away from 
him and yet to keep him with her. In 
“For Whom The Bell Tolls” the lovers 
are in danger; that is their charm. 
Their behavior under tension is exam- 
ined minutely and from every angle, 
and if that is all one knows about 
them after a lot of reading one knows 
it thoroughly. 

These are Hemingway’s devices. 
The message they speak at ten year 
intervals changes very little. Through 
the eyes of the heroine one sees the 
hero. Lady Brett in “The Sun Also 
Rises” is the exception to this rule and 
perhaps Hemingway’s most interest- 
ing heroine. Through her eyes one 
sees what happens when the hero is 
removed. Through the eyes of the hero 
one sees that war, even justifiable war, 
brings inevitably in its wake such 
incredible mismanagement, injustice, 
and waste as beggars description. Yet 
one learns from watching him that 
war is attractive to the hero; to be a 
good soldier appears to him to be part 
of man’s normal competence; to be a 
war casualty is a distinguished sort 
of martyrdom; to die in battle is glori- 
ous. This, of course, is an important 
and real enigma in man. In the face 
of war it helps if he can work himself 
up to this pitch. But without this pitch 
in men there might not be war. In the 
intervals where there has not been a 
war on his horizon, Hemingway tests 
his heroes, if only vicariously, in the 
bull ring, or, as in “The Short Happy 
Life of Francis Macomber,” in the 
jungle. The moral problem is man’s 
attitude towards fighting. The causes 
of war or of bull rings are secondary. 
“I must fight,” the heroes tell them- 
selves, ““mustn’t 1?” 











THE VALLEY PLAYERS 
xe Theatre School 


in conjunction with 


A TEN WEEK SEASON OF STOCK 
Jan.—March 
Daytona Beach, Fia. 


Classes and professional training in Drama 
through active participation in all 
professional productions. 

For information write: 

Robert Seymour, Director 
87 So. Cherry St. Poughkeepsie, N. Y, 
After Dec. Ist: Princess Issena Hotel 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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HEAT RE 


Est. 1894, Puplis: Fred Astaire, Peggy Ann Garner, Lizbeth 
Scott, Lee Tracy, Robin Morgan, John Battle, Den Dumphy, 


STAGE * RADIO * TELEVIS 


DRAMA—SPEECH—VOCAL—MUSICAL COMEDY 
DIRECTING—DANCING—VARIETY 


Training essential to a career, and personal use. 
Public appearances stressed. Registration Now. 


Approved for Vets. Annex for Teens and Children, 


Write Sec'y Montaire, The Alviene 
1780 Broadway, New York City 19 Tel. CO5-8025 





AMERICAN ACADEMY 
o¢ DRAMATIC ARTS 


OUNDED in 1884. The fore- 
most institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in 
America. Courses of the Academy 
furnish the essential preparation 
for the Theatre, Radio, Television, 
Teaching, and Directing. 
Mid-Winter Term Opens Jan. 15th 
For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM (42, CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK (9, NW. Y. 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 























Faculty 


ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 
UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
HORTON FOOTE 
MIRA ROSOVSKAYA 


For Interviews Write or Phone ORegon 5-4125 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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\ SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


@ Stage @ Screen @ Radio 

@ Television @ Play Production 

Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice— 
Make-up 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


1511 Gough Street, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Prospect 6-4040 
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Diama 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with University Prestige 
Professional Training; Acting Technique; 
Producing Experience; Public Perform. 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
and Degree Courses; Evening Classes. 

Semester Openings February and September 

For Bulletin Address 

DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 403, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ili 
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We don't hire stars—we make them 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


“Massachusetts New 
Regional Theatre” 


Member of ANTA 
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Stock Managers Assn. 











and 
The Duxbury Playhouse 
School of the Theatre 
ALBERT MORITZ 
Producer 
118 East 29th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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AMA & RADIO 


36th Year 


An intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professional work in 
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Veteran approval. 


New Term Begins Dec. 1 


Courses in Diction, Public Speaking, Poise @ Day 
& Eve. © Teen-Age & Children’s Depts, @ Cat. T 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Radio City 
630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y., Tel. CO 5-0926 


Public appearances © 
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There is no need to condescend or 
lament because the problem which has 
badgered Hemingway all these years 
is a small boy’s problem. It exists. It 
recurs in the most complicated and 
sophisticated of modern men. It is a 
man’s dilemma and women—great 
Hemingway readers—never tire of 
speculating about it. Hemingway has 
wailed the dilemma in a sort of male 
siren song; he speaks with the voice 
of angels. His self doubt is the most 
natural one in the world and his style 
is a triumph of naturalness. How else 
could one say what Hemingway has 
said over and over again, but child- 
ishly, despairingly, with a love of the 
permanent, physical, apparent world 
that verges on lyricism. 

His latest book, 
lieve, was written when Hemingway 
thought he really was going to die. 
Death was no longer something that 
might be his lot as a fighting foreign 
correspondent. It was actual and it 
came in the form of an illness, now 


one is led to be- 


happily arrested. His book concerns 
a middle-aged general who comes 
through the war only to be threatened 
by death through heart failure. The 
“I must fight” routine is of no service 
to him. The danger this time lies in- 
side him rather than outside. It can- 
not be faced down and grappled with. 
The man, Hemingway’s inviolate crea- 
ture, is threatened. The hero of all 
those wars and all those women will 
be no more. It is a thought which 
stuns. To prove that it is not so, that 
the ‘man exists, Hemingway through 
his General must retreat. There is no 
looking ahead to the proving ground 
of battle because the battle will be 
an unequal one in which courage is 
not enough. He looks back. And the 
central moral problem becomes “I was 
a fighter. Wasn’t 1?” 

A girl must be claimed to prove that 
the General still has a way with wom- 
en. This is the last “true love.” But 
implicit in the love affair is the fact 
that the General has had many, many 
others. That is part of his competence 
as a man, like fighting wars or hunt- 
ing or fishing. One of his ex-loves, a 
career woman, had a few heroic aspi- 
rations herself, which makes her a 
threatening memory to be harshly 
dealt with. Only the pure, endless yes 
of the new, young girl can be born. 
These lovers have no charm. 

\ battle must be fought. It is. The 
General relives it with the girl as an 
audience. He goes over his bitterness, 
his bravery, his mistake. For that one 
mistake they have taken so much from 


ACHIEVE SUCCESS 


on STAGE...on SCREEN .. .on RADIO 
... on TELEVISION 


ENROLL TODAY 


Learn Through Actual Experience 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 
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Head of the School 
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BESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL 


of The American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 


A non-profit institution dedicated 
to the drama; to the recognition 
of any spark of ability within the 
student—a spark discovered 
quickly and candidly, through a 
program of frequent public plays. 


Current student production: 


SILVER WHISTLE 


For school information, 
write for Booklet A to 


1425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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corn SHULL 


CREATIVE 
WORK... 


A creative 3-point program of study 
for mature students. 1) Education 
through the arts. 2) Coordinated 
training in theater, radio and tele- 
vision. 3) Apprentice program with 
full production schedule. Write for 
Catalog.to Randall School, 174 Ann 
Hartford 3, Connecticut 
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BARBARA STANWYCK TELLS CLARK GABLE — 


"TO PLEASE A LADY" 


GET A DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER! 


re weer 





A scene from Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “To Please A Lady,” a delightful new movie 
starring Clark Gable, Barbara Stanwyck, with Adolphe Menjou, and Will Geer. 


Anyone who dictates or transcribes 
dictation will be tickled pink with the 
amazing new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER! 


It’s the most successful dictating ma- 
chine in history, because it has helped 
more people to get things done quickly, 
easily, accurately, and economically! 

Made possible by the creation of an 
exclusive new recording medium, the 
Memobelt record, the TIME-MASTER is 
a compact, streamlined unit which 
brings unequalled new efficiency to 
any business office! 

The revolutionary Memobelt, a one- 
time-use medium, is so small that 5 at 
once fit into an ordinary envelope for 
easy mailing. After transcribing, just 
mail it, file it, or throw it away! 

Secretaries love Memobelt clarity, the 
TIME-MASTER’s tiny Magic Ear that 
can’t muss hair, and the many other 


Offices and Agents in 236 leading cities in the United States and Canada. 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


CORPORATION 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes 
Dictaphone ® Machines 





exclusive Dictaphone features that 
make their jobs easier and pleasanter! 


Please the all-important lady in your 
office (your secretary)! For a free dem- 
onstration at your desk, and a free 10- 
day trial, call your local Dictaphone 
man today! 


Send for your free 
copy of “Does Your 
Dictating Date You?" 


a 


Dictarnone Corp., Dept. TA40 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

In Canada, 

629 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 2, Ontario 


I would like to have a free copy of 
“Does Your Dictating Date You?” 


Your Name 
Company 
Se 


City & Zeno... ale 









The Bookshelf 


(Continued from page 7) 


him, for that one little flaw. It is not 
right that a hero’s flaw should be so 
highlighted. The General points out 
other generals—non-fiction ones like 
Eisenhower and Patton—who in his 
opinion have worse flaws. My father 
is bigger than your father. Your flaw 
is worse than my flaw. 

If Hemingway had seen his book 
for what it is the outcome might have 
been different. But he did not. He 
wrote it absolutely straight. This the 
General said, did, drank. The author 
has no point of view but the General’s, 
When his heroes were young and full 
of the pitiable poses of youth this lack 
of viewpoint did them no disservice, 
But now Hemingway is dealing with 
a man who has lived his whole life, 
And still there is the same twenty-two 
year-old reaction to disaster. The 
problem is no longer universal. It has 
become a special, arrested case. And 
the style that was once the crowning 
glory suffers accordingly. It is a paro- 
dy of the old voice of angels. The 
former naturalness is now grotesquely 
unnatural. The wine is ordered to keep 
the General going, not out of a youth- 
ful zest for living. One feels he has 
the conversations with waiters just to 
keep in practice and shoots ducks only 
to prove there is death in the old boy 
yet. All spontaneity is gone. 

It is sad to think that a writer, who 
has, above all, the power to move his 
reader, should have been allowed by 
his own artistic conscience, by his ad- 
visers or his publishers, to make pub- 
lic a book that is without one line of 
genuine emotion. Self pity does not 
qualify and lack of self knowledge is 
no excuse. The man who has spoken 
through lovers so wistfully, so arro- 
gantly, and with such romanticism, 
now appears before the audiences of 
the world, in the act of throwing his 
voice rather sloppily into two stuffed 
dummies, dressed as the bride and 
groom. 

But this mistake is presumably only 
a break in a longer conversation. 
Hemingway was at work on another 
project which he interrupted for 
“Across the River and Into the 
Trees.” His most devoted critics will 
probably await it no less eagerly be- 
cause of one slip of the golden tongue. 

ELLEN VIOLETT 
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@ This month record companies big 
and small have been grinding out a 
spate of seldom heard works by 
Beethoven and Mozart. Of consum- 
mate interest is the first complete re- 
cording of Beethoven’s lone opera 
“Fidelio” (Oceanic LP), released in 
the nick of time to allow curious 
operagoers to brush up on this stormy 
work before attending the forecasted 
production at the Metropolitan. The 
performance, by the Symphony Or- 
chestra and Chorus of Mitteldeutsche 
Rundfunk, Leipzig, and some un- 
familiar soloists, is reverent, sincere, 
and little else. The voices show signs 
of age, and conductor Pflueger’s read- 
ing is uninspired. This Oceanic press- 
ing has little of the spirit one hopes 
to hear when Madame Flagstad and 
Mr. Bing pool their talents. It is, 
nevertheless, a valuable reference 
work for the record library. 

Columbia LP provides four 
Beethoven sets. The best of the lot is 
a really superb performance of the 
Violin Sonata No. 7 in C Minor, Op. 
30 No. 2 by Joseph Szigeti and Mie- 
czyslaw Horszowski. Szigeti’s strident 
tone is an ever present irritation, but 
the man’s musicianship is extraordi- 
nary. Bouquets for this performance, 
however, go to pianist Horszowski 
for a masterful, intense job. Record- 
ing is fine. 

Slightly less successful are Colum- 
bia’s recordings of the Piano Con- 
certo No. 1 in C Major, with Walter 
Gieseking and England’s Philharmo- 
nia Orchestra, and the Piano Concer- 


to No. 3 in C Minor, with Claudio 
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Arrau and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra under Eugene Ormandy. Arrau’s 


playing is bright and dramatic, Giese- 
king’s not as spectacular as his repu- 
tation allows one to expect. Both per- 
formances suffer from flagrantly slip- 
shod orchestral playing, with the 


Philharmonia far and away the poorer 


of the two groups. 

Last in the Columbia Beethoven 
parade is “Irish and Scotch Songs,” 
an LP single in which Helen Traubel 


sings delicate, graceful chamber music 


with inexcusable power and clumsi- 
ness. 

A delightful new release is the 
Beethoven Trio in E Flat, Op. 1, No. 
1 (Concert Hall), with Artur Balsam 
at the pianoforte, Daniel Guillet play- 
ing the violin, and Andre Navarra, 
cellist. The trio is lively and humor- 
ous, the players uniformly excellent. 
Recording is somewhat strident, other- 
wise adequate. This trio, being the 
first published work of Beethoven, is 


one of the “milestones” every collec- 
tor should own. 


The month’s Mozartiana includes 


an impressive performance of the 
popular Violin Sonata in B Flat, K. 
378 (Columbia LP) by Isaac Stern 
and Alexandre Zakin. The recording 
is exquisite, the playing as perfect as 
one could imagine. 


Westminster LP has issued four 


Mozart works played by the Vienna 
Symphony, the Concertone in C, K. 
190, Symphony No. 23 in D, K. 181, 
Symphony No. 18 in G, K. 130, and 
Symphony No. 30 in D, K. 202. These 
are four of the really early Mozart 
works, all of them completed before he 
turned eighteen. There is remarkably 
little “immaturity” demonstrated here, 
rather an effortless, imaginative, and 
completely authoritative technique. 
Both recording and performance are 
first rate. 


A curious disc is the Westminster 


release of the Mozart-Michael Haydn 
Symphony No. 37 in G, K. 444. The 
symphony, for years considered an 
authentic “Mozart, was actually com- 
posed by Haydn except for the intro- 
duction which 
music is in the Mozart tradition, the 
recording is very good. 


The 


Mozart wrote. 
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HE® is an extraordinary opportunity for music 
lovers! We will send you your choice of Vivaldi's 
sparkling symphonies 
concerto, superbly performed by the Concert Hall 
Symphony Orchestra, Henry Swoboda, conducting. 

We make this special offer to demonstrate the 
remarkable quality of these high-fidelity recordings. 


or Mozart's delightful piano 


Only by actually hearing one can you appreciate their 
extraordinary clarity and tonal beauty. 


We will also send our free brochure telling how 


| you can possess our new series of original recordings 
| available nowhere else at any price! 


thoven, Schubert, 
demith .. 
choose. 


SUPERB MUSIC 
Membership is Limited to 3000 


Just as an artist limits the impressions from a fine 


etching, so the Society limits its editions, capturing in 
recordings of singular 
subtlety of tone and phrasing. 


quality every conceivable 


Only 3,000 members can own these recordings: and 


right now only 362 subscriptions are still available. 
Commercial recordings go through four stages, each 
step involving a loss in tonal quality. But LIMITED 
EDITION recordings are produced directly from 
gold-sputtered masters! 


And what superb music! Timeless works by Bee- 
Ravel, Brahms, Mozart, Hin- 
- over 30 works from which you may 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
This LONG-PLAYING Record 


ere bl S; 


MOZART CONCERTO IN F $ 100 
or VIVALDI SYMPHONIES IN C & F Only j= 













The Cost is Surprisingly Low 


The records come in a luxurious album bearing 


your personal subscription number. They will grow 
into a treasured group of “Collector's Items’’ which 
only this inner circle of music lovers can possess. Yet 


these “custom-made” 


unbreakable recordings cost 


only a few pennies more than commercial, mass- 
produced discs. 


The whole interesting story is told in 
our free brochure, which we will send with 
the LONG-PLAYING record described 
above. Simply enclose one dollar with the 
coupon. If not delighted with the record, 
you may return it in five days and your 
dollar will be cheerfully refunded. 
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| Concert Hall Society, Inc. 


3611 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


I enclose one dollar, for which please send me the | 


| high-fidelity LONG-PLAYING record checked be- 
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| 

| 
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low. If not delighted, I may return it in five days for | 
full refund of my dollar. Also send, free, your brochure 
describing the new 1950-51 series of Limited Edition | 
recordings 

Mozart 0 O Vivaldi | 


Please Print Plainly) 


Address 


City on Se Zone State. 
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‘Trventy-four 


OF THE FINEST 
PAINTINGS OF 


PRICE FOR THE FULL SERIES [with album] +] OO 
. 


@)} 
IS striking set is the latest example of 


one of the most exciting developments in art education 
—~both for adults and young people—ever undertaken. 
For two years The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 
New York, has been making fine Miniatures, in full 
color, of its most famous works of art. So far it has 
completed over 240. 


With each set of 24, it provides an Album in which 
the Miniatures can be affixed in given spaces; and 
under each one you find fascinating information 
about what is pictured. 


Thus each Album, with its Miniatures, is like a 
guided visit through the Museum under the instruction of an 
expert—with the advantage that the Albums become 
treasured possessions, to be referred to whenever the 
spirit moves. In fact, the Museum’s objective is to 
enable collectors, in time, to have “a complete 
Museum of Art in miniature in the home.” 


Short of guided visits in the Museum itself, under 
instruction and over a long period, no more thorough 
and no more interesting way has ever been devised of 
providing a complete education in the entire history 
of art. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE SUCCEEDING SERIES—simply 
indicate your wishes on the coupon. The Museum has 
in preparation sets of Miniatures (24 each, with 
Album) on the following subjects: 20th-Century 
American Painters, Chinese Art, French Art of the 
19th Century; Paintings of the Early Renaissance, 
Paintings of the Late Renaissance and Art of the 
Middle Ages. Each set sells for $1 with Album. Your 
subscription is cancellable at your pleasure, at any time. 
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A Sidewalk Café 
at Night 


La Berceuse 


HIs PROJECT was first begun 

by The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, experimentally, in 
December, 1947. The Museum 
found itself unequipped to han- 
die the details involved, and 
therefore requested the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, of New York, 
to act as its national distributor. 
The selection of subjects and the 
preparation of the color prints 
remain wholly under the super- 
vision of the Museum. All mat- 
ters having to do with distribu- 
tion are handled by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. 


ortrast of the Artist 


ALL MINIATURES ARE OF THIS SIZE—IN FULL COLOR 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A7711 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 


Please send me the new set of TWENTY-FOUR MINIA- 
TURES in full color of the paintings of Vincent vAN GoGH— 
together with the Album prepared for it—and information 
about other available Metropolitan Museum Miniatures. 
Price for the full series, with album, $1.00. 


a Check here if you want succeeding series. 
See opposite—subscription cancellable at any time. 
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Address 
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City cone... .Slale...... 
A BILL WILL BE SENT 


POSTAGE AND HANDLING CHARGE, WHICH WILL NOT EXCEED 5¢, WILL BE ADDED 
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DAPHNE LAUREOLA 


September 18, 1950 
The Music Box 









Author: James Bridie 

Producer: Leland Hayward and Herman 
Shumlin—In Association With Laurence 
Olivier 


Director: Murray Macdonald 
Lighting: Ralph Alswang 





James Bridie 


angus mcbean 











In pursuit of happiness the Baronet’s widow toasts a new life with a new husband. 
I PI 


®@ Simply told, the story of “Daphne Laureola” is the 
inevitable facing up to life’s harsh realities by an in- 
tellectually frustrated and sexually repressed romantic, 
aging, alcoholic lady. But Mr. Bridie cannot tell such a 
story simply, and it is this inability which is his down- 
fall. The frail plot is so overburdened with mythological 
allusions, elephantine symbolism and quasi-poetical 
declamations that it cannot bear the weight, and by the 
third act has ignominiously and abjectly collapsed. 
“Daphne Laureola” boasts one triumphant act, the 
hrst. Seated in majestic isolation from the shoddy din- 
ers at a bomb-gutted Soho restaurant, and insulated 
against them by a steady intake of double brandies is 
a lady of certain breeding and uncertain age. When the 
boiling point is reached the grande dame bursts into 
raucous song, uninhibited reminiscences about her past 
life and maudlin good will. This last takes the shape of 
inviting everyone in the restaurant to tea before she is 
hustled off by her good-looking chauffeur-attendant. 
After this drunken peak everything that follows has a 
hang-over quality. The day of the tea party comes and 
Lady Pitts, dignified and cold sober, fails to recognize 





any of her guests. One of them, a young student who 
imagines himself in love with her is only momentarily 
distressed to learn that there is a Lord Pitts. Lady 
Pitts, both alarmed and charmed by the youthful im- 
petuosity, invents a lurid story of her past. This fails 
to deflect the young man. Several days later he is dis- 
covered skulking about the garden waiting for a glimpse 
of Lady Pitts. listead he gets a téte-a-téte with the 
octogenarian Lord Pitts. Shortly after the youth leaves, 
Lord Pitts departs this world. 

When, in Act III, Lady Pitts turns up at the restau- 
rant with her new husband, the chauffeur, the young 
student faints dead away. Reviving, he vents his rage 
upon the lady by telling her she is no longer Beatrice 
to his Dante. Unable to bear this innocuous charge, 
Lady Pitts retaliates with more rhetoric, Exeunt. 

As Lady Pitts on a binge, Dame Edith Evans is witty, 
tragic and true but her style thins with the plot. Cecil 
Parker gives a brilliant portrayal of a faltering old 
man. The scene in which he comes upon his not-so- 
young wife being kissed by a boy is the most emotion- 
ally revealing moment of the play. 
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THE CAST 
















George Martin Miller Mr. Gooch Ernest Jay 

Maisie MacArthur Joyce Linden Lady Pitts Edith Evans Mr. Watson Mark Stone 
Bill Wishforth Robin Lloyd Ernest Piaste John Van Dreelen Vincent Peter Williams 
Helen Willis Eileen O'Hara A Bored Woman Elizabeth Ashley Sir Joseph Pitts Cecil Parker 
Kentish Alexander Harris A Bored Man Ireland Wood The Manager of Le Toit Aux Porcs. Terence Owen 
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AFFAIRS OF STATE 


September 25, 1950 
Royale Theatre 


Author: Louis Verneuil 
Producers: Richard W. Krakeur 
and Fred F. Finklehoffe 
Director: Louis Verneuil 
Setting: Paul Morrison 
Costumes: Dorothy Jeakins 


vendamm 








Only Mr. Russell realizes the potential charms of his school teacher niece. 


® An ambitious young senator from Colorado is talked 
into a marriage of convenience by his best friend, a 
sagacious elder statesman. Marriage, the old boy ar- 
gues, is a political necessity. The elder statesman’s wife 
abets the plan, for non-political reasons—she and the 
senator are in love, she can’t get a divorce, and she will 
rest easier if he is publicly tied to a dud. The dud-elect 
is a young school teacher whose charms are apparent 
only to the elder statesman. Wise old man that he is he 
has long ago cottoned to the relationship between his 
wife and the senator, and he is arranging the marriage 
in order to eliminate his competition. Things go ob- 
ligingly his way: the school teacher changes into a 
hostess of charm and beauty before everyone's eyes, 
including the senator’s. She also helps in such endear- 
ing little ways as making tea and landing the senator 
the job of Under Secretary of State. The denouement 
is predictable. 

The play is tailor-made by a French playwright for 
an American star and intended for an American au- 
dience. Even so, the American stamp does not go much 
deeper than topical allusions to Bess and Margaret. 


THE CAST 


Philip Rassell 


Lawrence 


12 


Reginald Owen Constance Russell 


Elmer Brown George Henderson 


The product underneath has been obviously trans- 
planted. One might allow oneself to believe that the 
ambitious women of Washington society are capable of 
engineering a mock marriage, but never that the senator 
from Colorado would accept their plans, and for the 
reasons stated. Somehow the picture of a Colorado 
politician docilely allowing his mistress to hire his new 
wife is very much out of focus. The failure of the 
senator to emerge as a recognizable American is the 
key to the failure of the play. There are witty moments 
and delightful lines, but, for a comedy of manners, the 
action depends too much on the motives of a man 
nobody knows. 

Celeste Holm, the school teacher before and after, 
plays with subtlety and her own very bright-eyed savoir 
faire. Unfortunately the direction too often leaves her 
faced upstage delivering her perfectly timed lines to 
the back of the set. Reginald Owen is extremely funny 
as the wily old diplomat; Barbara O'Neil is appropri- 
ately chic and feline as his wife. Shepperd Strudwick 
does little to clarify the mysterious reactions of the 
gentleman from Colorado. 


Barbara O'Neil Irene Elliott 


Shepperd Strudwick Byron Winkler 
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Celeste Holm 


Harry Bannister 












THE CAST 
Miss Penelope Mayweather. . Betty Greene Little 
Australia Evelyn Davis John Salgnod 


Owen Crump 


John persuades Miss Penelope that a Yankee boarder could stall financial collapse. 


@ “Southern Exposure” is still another play about the 
sweet old southern lady who can’t pay the mortgage on 
the family mansion. Facing the loss of her memory- 
filled house, Miss Penelope Mayweather secretly takes 
in a boarder, a young northern writer named John 
Salguod. John, it turns out, is author of “Uncle Tom 
and His Children,” an outspoken diatribe against racial 
practices in the south. His book has been banned in 
Natchez, site of Mayweather Hall. Penelope’s niece is 
an uncomfortably realistic young lady, inclined to make 
loud, long, and dissective analyses of her sexual drives, 
to the acute embarrassment of John Salguod and the 
audience. She and John fight incessantly, which in this 
sort of play is a sure sign they will be together at the 
final curtain. Penelope asks John to criticize some of 
her writing, and delivers into his eager hands her 
memoirs—a detailed account of Natchez life over the 
past forty years, highlighted by Miss Penelope's blaz- 
ing affair with a President of the United States. The 
memoirs are the perfect instrument of revenge for the 
banning of John’s book, so he instructs his New York 


Mary Belle Tucker 
Avery Randall 


Producers: Margo Jones, Tad Adoue 
and Manning Gurian 


Director: Margo Jones 
Scenery and Lighting: Frederick Fox 
Costumes: Kenn Barr 


SOUTHERN EXPOSURE 


Author: Owen Crump 


September 26, 1950 
Biltmore Theatre 





publisher to fly down and steal them. The play ends in 
confusion as: John is exposed as author of the hated 
book; Penelope’s poverty is made public knowledge; 
an annual nation-wide pilgrimage descends on Natchez 
and invades Mayweather Hall; the publisher offers 
Penelope a small fortune for her memoirs, and John 
marries Penelope’s niece. So much for plot. 

In “Southern Exposure” the gags all involve: the 
idiocy of sight-seeing tourists; a proper southern lady 
tippling wine; a Negro maid in the mammy tradition; 
references to juleps; a lady falling downstairs; and 
such devilish plays on words as “Natchez” and “natch.” 

Margo Jones staged this play as if she thought it were 
funny, allowing the roles to be outrageously carica- 
tured. Miss Jones has earned a reputation for courage 
and taste with her Theatre *50 in Dallas. It is strange 
that she should jeopardize this reputation by presenting 
such a hackneyed, unfunny theatrical piece. And it is a 
little late in the day for the black-white relationship in 
the south to be played for laughs without comment in 
a modern play. Falling downstairs is funnier. 


Mary Fianey 
Victor Satherland 
Cameron Mitchell 


Emmeline Randal! 
Benjamin Carter 


Carol Randall Pat Crowley 
Dorothy Elder 
Alan Manson 
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BLACK CHIFFON 


Author: Lesley Storm 
Producer: John Wildberg 


Director: Charles Hickman 


September 27, 1950 
Forty-Eighth Street Theatre 


Setting: Larry Eggleton 


Costumes: Natalie Barth Walker 


® A crisis occurs in the lives of the Christie family—a 
passionately maternal woman, who is also a mother. 
her passionately immature husband, and their nice son 
and married daughter. The mother’s assumption of the 
emotional responsibility of both parents has kept the 
surface life of the family almost pleasant. She has 
dodged, contrived, smoothed over, and propitiated so 
that her son might be invulnerable to his father’s ir- 
rational, jealous dislike. The son is her raison d’étre. 
His imminent marriage means overwhelming loss. To 
escape terrifying depression the mother goes off the 
deep end in a strange way: she steals and is caught. 
The black chiffon nightgown she steals is the clue to 
the impasse to which her husband’s jealousy has 
brought the whole family. He senses, despite himself. 
hidden family conflict in the theft, and relies on a 
psychiatrist as well as a lawyer to save his wife. The 
psychiatrist ferrets out the sad bypath of a trapped 
woman's rejected, misdirected love. She must face a 
prison term or allow the defense to disclose in open 
court this “secret of the heart.” Her choice is inevitable. 

The author has disclosed a secret at the heart of 





Lesley Storm 





A mother tells her son what she has stolen, but not why. 


drama—there is more theatrical excitement in the sim- 
ple story of one real person trapped by a real torment 
than there is in the most suspenseful melodrama ever 
written. When there are four such people, each black 
and white, the excitement becomes unbearable. Few 
stages have seen a more authentic tension between 
father and son, and without one instance of explanatory 
rhetoric. A woman’s whole adult life is revealed, bit by 
bit, without exposition. She moves emotionally from 
one precipice to another and as she moves, in pain, she 
speaks. 

The amount of artistry in Flora Robson’s perform- 
ance is incalculable—identification between actress and 
mother is complete. One cannot imagine what else this 
woman could do; how else she could stand, sit, walk 
speak. As her partner in torture and marriage Ray- 
mond Huntley gives an exact picture of deep emotions 
denied, never losing sight of the all-important pretense 
that his is a commonplace family, until too late. An- 
thony Ireland is no stage meddler. but a compassionate 
physician. The principals are faultlessly supported. The 
direction is utterly faithful to the play; the set is right. 











THE CAST 
Roy Christie Richard Gale Thea 
Louise ; Patricia Hicks Nannie 


Alicia Christi« 
Robert Christie 
Dr. Bennett Hawkins 


Flora Robson 
Raymond Huntley 
Anthony Ireland 


Patricia Marmont 
Janet Barrow 
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Wolcott Gibbs 


Billy Crane 
Marcia (rane 
George Crane 
Emily Crane 
Mae Jermyn 








@ Away from it all in a beacn house on Fire Island. 
a writer decides to change his ways, resign from his 
iob as humorist on a sophisticated weekly, and write 
a great novel. Dimly associated in his mind with being 
funny is his former intake of alcohol. This, too, must 
go: not only will he never smile again, he will never 
drink again. His wife finds the switch in writing tech- 
niques a poor excuse for his resulting stuffiness. His 
fornier editor arrives in person to drag him back. Most 
important, a slew of no-good ex-cronies turn up on his 
beach to lure him into the old caprices. More recent 
friends, bores he has attracted since his reform, are no 
match for the dirty snow of yesteryear. Charm wins. 
He drinks; he laughs (in that order) ; he dallies with 
a dumb blond. The jig is up and he gets back into line. 

The jokes are stacked in favor of this outcome. Laugh 
after laugh piles up the illusion that the play is a 
savage satire on “those people who write I Was Saved 
books.” Witty slurs are cast on the writer’s maturity 
by friends who see his retreat as a return to childhood. 
But his hung-over exit does not seem like much of an 
advance into man’s estate. There is after all a third 
alternative: he could write novels without hating maga- 


THE CAST 


Charles Farber 
Michael Lindsey 
Paul Anderson 
Virginia Anderson 
Deedy Barton 


Eugene Steiner 
Kathy Chapman 
Richard Whorf 
Nancy Kelly 
Grace Valentine 
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SEASON IN THE SUN 


September 28, 1950 
Cort Theatre 


Author: Wolcott Gibbs 
Producer: Courtney Burr and Malcolm Pearson 
Director: Burgess Meredith 

Setting and Lighting: Boris Aronson 






























Local cutups get in George Crane’s hair but his wife is more tolerant. 


zines, avoid no-goods without embracing bores; he 
could even be funny without getting drunk, just as, 
on occasions, (which are spared the audience) he 
could get drunk without being funny. The writer in this 
play is much too bright to seriously consider being 
saved. What he does consider is a change of heart; in 
time the change seems oppressively difficult. To insure 
quick and easy defeat he makes it and himself ridicu- 
lous. What is being laughed off the stage in “Season 
In The Sun” is not reform but maturity. 

For this sad trick clowns are needed. The funniest 
and most frankly burlesqued performance is turned in 
by Eddie Mayehoff, the prize bore of the season. A 
drunk scene between Richard Whorf, the writer, and 
King Calder, the bad boy, is another triumphant car- 
toon. Anthony Ross as the identifiable editor is allowed 
by his role to act and his interpretation has the much 
needed dimension of compassion. Nancy Kelly provides 
attractive wifely support. The high tone of most of the 
dialogue is a welcome newcomer to Broadway. Written 
by The New Yorker's drama critic, it has the New 
Yorker touch. All that is needed now is The New 
Yorker’s special brand of humanity. 


John Colgate 
Molly Burden 
Arthur Dodd 
Will Quigley 
Messenger Boy 


George Ives 
Jack W eston 
Eddie Mayehoff 
Doreen Lang 
Joan Diener 











King Calder 

Paula Lawrence 
Anthony Ross 
Charles Thompson 
Stanley Martin 
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CALL ME MERMAN 





© The last time Broadway saw her she 
was carrying a gun. Now she has laid 
that pistol down and picked up a lor- 
gnette, but the Merman formula remains 
the same for Madame Ambassador as for 
Annie Oakley. With something like 
three quarter of a million dollars in the 
till before «Call Me Madame” arrived on 
Broadway, Merman devotees guaranteed 
a long run for their calliope-lunged love 
and the new musical by Howard Lindsay, 
Russel Crouse, and Irving Berlin. 
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Lindsay and Crouse 
brood over the book. 
The music is by Irving 
Berlin. 


aa, Above: Merman and Paul Lukas (this year’s Pinza, but no 
baritone) fence for political advantage in an American Embassy 
drawing-room. 


Merman sings of her marvelous parties, she couldn't have liked 
them more. 


t Opposite: Envoy Extraordinary . . . As Washington hostess 


































THE LADY 
LOVES LAUGHS 





by RICHARD B. GEHMAN 


richard avedon 





@ Anita Loos, one of the few women in the world who nickname, since she is the personification of petite neat- 


can wear platform soles without appearing in danger ness), usually has a good deal to occupy her in her 
of falling on her face, is a diminutive creature who defiantly incongruous working ‘day.’ The day I called 
stands about as high as an average man’s lungs. Bird- on her, she was just about to sail for Ireland to attempt 


like in movement, she rises before the birds, and, sus- to lure some of the Abbey Players into appearing in 

















tained by black coffee and remarkable energy, begins “The King of Friday’s Men,” which she and Michael 
to perk in her apartment, which is in a hotel in New Grace were planning to produce in late fall or early 
York’s high East Fifties, somewhere between 3:30 and winter. Grace had found the play and fallen in love 
4:30 a.M., or about the time when most of her Broad- with it; he sent it to Miss Loos, who followed suit. It 
way friends are just beginning to gather in the places concerns an 18th-century despot and is both comic and 
where they customarily exhibit themselves. Sometimes, melodramatic: “It’s not fey or coy,” Miss Loos ex- 
when she is feeling extraordinarily productive, she plains, “it’s whimsical—but it’s also the most terrific 
pulls the cover off her typewriter at 2:30 a.m. “I live melodrama I’ve ever read.” 
a strange life in New York,” Miss Loos told me last In the midst of hurried packing for her sailing, Miss 
summer. “I don’t go to theatres or night clubs. I get Loos was also working feverishly to meet a publisher’s 
up very early and work ‘til around 12:30, often longer. deadline for her newest novel, her first since “But 
Then I go out in the afternoons, mostly to walk Gentlemen Marry Brunettes,” the 1928 sequel to “Gen- 
Paulette Goddard and I have been known to walk three tlemen Prefer Blondes,” which—as every literate hu- 
or four miles—and then I go to bed at the time when man certainly must know—first appeared in 1925, sold 
most people are finishing dinner and thinking about nearly 400,000 copies, and made Miss Loos both a 
going out for the evening.” reputation and some $600,000 (not counting her pres- 
Miss Loos is not exactly certain as to how she fell ent earnings from the musical version, which shows 
into this odd schedule, but she defends it vigorously ; no signs of running down). She had not yet titled her 
she has to, often, since few of her friends can under- new novel (“I always think of titles last”); all she 
stand it. Miss Loos, in turn, is unable to understand knew was that the Ladies Home Journal had bought it 
her friends’ lack of understanding. “Nobody thinks a to run serially and that Doubleday planned, then, to 
writer is odd if he stays up all night working,” she bring it out in the spring. 
says, “but they all seem to think you're nuts if you As though a novel and a play were not enough to 
live the way I do. Why, lots of people I know keep the occupy her, she was also about to embark upon a third 
same hours. Well, Ben Hecht does, anyhow.” project. She came to our date from a session with Al 
i The lady, who is identified on a ceramic ash tray Capp and his brothers, at which she had signed a con- 


in her place as “Neetsie” (an appropriately assonantal tract to write the continuity for a new Capp Enter- 
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prises comic strip called Lorelei. The main character 
in the strip, which is being drawn by Bernie Lansky, 
bears a striking resemblance to Carol Channing, the 
young lady who is now indisputably a star as a result 
of her effective, if perhaps not physically accurate, 
portrayal of the blonde preferred by gentlemen in the 
musical. Miss Loos does not agree with those critics 
who in petulant yelps protested that Channing’s Lorelei, 
while an impressive characterization, was not precisely 
the small, cuddly, gemlike Lorelei of their mid-twenties 
dreams. “We were so lucky to get Carol,’ Miss Loos 
told me. “She’s wonderful. | was very happy with the 
musical “Blondes’—it couldn’t be a book show, of 
course, but | had fun doing it. I adore Jack Wilson 
(John C. Wilson, the producer ) 


nice to work with.” 


he’s so patient, so 


\t this point it should be apparent that the small 
lady with the bangs is not overstating it when she says 
that she likes to have two or three things going at once. 
She began the new novel during the early rehearsals of 
‘Blondes’ (although she had been thinking about it, on 
and off, for nearly twenty years). It will, she hopes, 
identify her with the fifties as the first one did with 
the twenties. She seems a bit weary of being regarded 
as a held-over symbol of those boozy, childish years, 
and professes no sentimental longing for the flapper, 
the hip flask, and the rest of the John Held, Jr. impedi- 
ments to placid existence. “I’m afraid I’m not nostalgic 
for the twenties, particularly,” she told me. “Things 
were certainly more hectic then—but I don’t ever think 
that any times were any better or worse than any other 
times. I look on the people I knew then with nostalgia, 
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Anita Loos 


of course, but I don’t think the manners and customs 
of any one period ever—well, got me, really.” 

One figure who flourished in the twenties whom she 
remembers with particular nostalgia is the late Wil- 
son Mizner, the wit, raconteur, scenarist, prize fight 
manager, Yukon adventurer, gambler, barroom rough- 
houser and opium smoker, who has been the subject 
of a series of articles in The New Yorker by Alva 
Johnston and who was regarded by those who knew 
him as one of the most fabulous Americans who ever 
pried a dollar from a sucker (Mizner was the man 
who, upon being told that President Coolidge was dead, 
reportedly asked, “How do they know?”). Miss Loos 
met Mizner in Palm Beach in 1925. “He hung out in a 
terrible hotel, a place where most of the guests were 
boys just out of the Atlanta pen, looking for quick 
suntans.” Mizner never became a beau (she was, and 
is, married to John Emerson, who has been ill in 
California for many years), but he was always one of 
her closest friends. “He was so great, in his way,” she 
mused. “He never repeated anything he said, any time. 
I never heard anyone who sounded like him, although 

wait—once in Hollywood I saw some Shakespeare, 
the plays with Falstaff. He was like Falstaff. The most 
terrific vocabulary I’ve ever heard. He and H. L. 
Mencken were the only monologists I ever knew who 
were great.” 

Mizner once gave Miss Loos the privilege of seeing 
him in action in one of his spectacular cafe brawls. 
As she related it to me, Mizner, Irving Berlin, Cecil 
Beaton and she were sitting in a restaurant, quietly 


eating dinner, when some people at a table close by 
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began making rude remarks. Mizner immediately be- 
gan throwing huge glass carafes, full of water, at the 
offenders, who promptly returned the gesture in kind. 
Within seconds the place was in an uproar. “It was 
terrible,” Miss Loos told me. “Any of us could have 
been killed.” She smiled reminiscently. “But,” she 
said, “when Mizner died, I knew that never again 
would there be any surprises, or anything outrageous 
happening to me.” 

If Miss Loos ever gets around to writing her auto- 
biography, it will be fuller of famous names than a 
ten-year’s supply of Leonard Lyons columns. Her ring 
of friends has been studded with some of the brightest, 
most active figures in the lively arts. On her piano is a 
photograph of George Gershwin, dated 1926, inscribed 
“Being a composer, not a gentleman, | prefer bru- 
nettes” (Miss Loos’ hair is shining black, although not 
as black and not as shining as her eyes). There is also 
a picture of Aldous Huxley (signed “Aldous”), one of 
Miss Channing, and one of yet another famous blonde, 
Mae West. The list of close friends includes Adele As- 
taire, Dr. Edwin Hubbell, the Palomar astronomer, and 
his wife, and Mainbocher, the designer. Her associa- 
tion with the great and glamorous began at twelve, 
when she became a professional writer (a fact that is 
reputed to nettle Truman Capote, the chief pretender 
to the I-Am-The-Youngest-Writer-Of-All-Time cham- 
pionship). At that time she already had been an actress 
in her father’s stock company in California (she had 
played Little Lord Fauntleroy at five). Later, when her 
father turned from producing plays to operating a 
movie theatre, she used to watch the pictures from the 
other side of the screen. Possibly because she was see- 
ing them in reverse, she decided that she could do as 
well. She wrote a story called “The New York Hat” and 
sent it to D. W. Griffith, who bought it for $15. When 
Griffith sent for her, she went to see him in her ordi- 
nary dress-up clothes: a sailor suit. She was also wear- 
ing pigtails. Although mightily shocked, Griffith re- 
covered sufficiently to go on and make the picture, 
which starred Mary Pickford and may still be seen, 
occasionally, in the Museum of Modern Art (Lionel 
Barrymore and Dorothy and Lillian Gish were also in 
it). Miss Loos continued to turn out scripts for Griffith, 
although at one point she took time out to win a school 
essay prize for an essay telling why she wanted to be 
a ship’s architect when she grew up. 

“His Picture in the Papers,” starring Douglas Fair- 
banks, was the first of Miss Loos’ many collaborations 
with John Emerson. It was called the film’s first satire, 
and attracted much favorable attention, even from the 
austere Atlantic Monthly. She and Emerson went on 
doing scenarios for Fairbanks; later they formed their 
own producing unit and turned out material for Con- 
stance Talmadge. They were married in 1919 (she had 
been married once before, an elopement with an orches- 
tra leader while in high school). Ultimately, the Emer- 
sons went to work as a writing team for M.G.M. Miss 
Loos’ screen credits include “Red Headed Woman,” 
“Blossoms in the Dust,” “San Francisco,” “The 
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Women,” and “I Married An Angel.” When Emerson 
became ill, she went on working in the studios; her as- 
sociation with M.G.M. lasted nearly 18 years. She left 
Hollywood, with a sigh of relief, when she wrote “Hap- 
py Birthday” for Helen Hayes in 1946; she says she 
never liked Hollywood as well as she does New York. 

Unless the reference books are lying, Miss Loos is 
fifty-seven. She looks to be in her late thirties. She has 
the mouth of a teen-age flirt: a delicate, sensitive upper 
lip, a lower one that turns downward appealingly. She 
has never learned to drive a car because she prefers to 
walk, but walking is not her only form of exercise: she 
also goes to a ballet class. She drinks coffee, mostly, 
during her working hours, but eats heartily at meal- 
times. She does not drink, and never has; at the cock- 
tail hour, she takes a horrible-sounding concoction of 
skimmed milk and blackstrap molasses, recommended 
to her by Gayelord Hauser, an old friend. “We're great 
Hauser girls around here,” she says of herself and 
Gladys, her housekeeper. “I’m more or less on a diet 
most of the time.” 

Gladys, who in private life is Mrs. Leon DeKalb, 
has been with Miss Loos about ten years. They are 
great friends; a picture of them sits near the Gershwin 
photograph on the piano. “Gladys is sensational,” Miss 
Loos says. Gladys evidently thinks Miss Loos is sensa- 
tional, too. Last Christmas she gave her a television set. 
“I could’ve murdered her at the time,” Miss Loos says, 
fondly, “but now I’m entranced with it. I look at it 
all the time. I saw one thing of Jimmy Savo’s that was 
one of the greatest things I’ve ever seen in my life. 
He stole a goldfish and put it in his pocket, then began 
promising it to girls; it was the most lascivious panto- 
mime, but so touching—well, the dead fish turned out 
to be a jeweled fish from Cartier’s. Oh, it was superb.” 
Although entranced, as she says, with the new monster, 
Miss Loos has no plans to write for it—or at least not 
for a while: “I don’t think it’s really very interesting 
to writers, yet.” 

She does not lack for plans for work in other, more 
stimulating media, however. At the moment she is work- 
ing on the book for a musical she will produce with 
John C. Wilson, an adaptation of “Gigi,” the Colette 
story (made into a French film last year) about the 
little girl who was prepared from childhood to be a 
kept woman. “It’s kind of a sexy Cinderella,” she says. 
She has three or four other projects in the back of her 
mind, too, but didn’t reveal them on the afternoon we 
met, possibly because they escaped her at the moment. 
She is delightfully absent-minded (“Sometimes I forget 
my own name”). Once, in our conversation, she 
couldn't think of the name of “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes” ; an expression of impatience crossed her face, 
as though she were saying to herself, “Now, what 
was that thing I wrote?” This was certainly a per- 
missible lapse; at that time she did not own a copy of 
her book. I asked her what her other interests were, 
outside of her writing. She did not hesitate. “Laughs, 
principally,” she said, laughing. “I'll go anywhere 
where there’re laughs.” 
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CHRISTOPHER FRY, the playwright who may well have started a Twentieth Century Renaissance 
of stage poetry. Already famous in England he will be introduced here this season with his most 
celebrated play ‘“The Lady’s Not For Burning” and ‘“‘Ring Round The Moon” adapted from Anouilh. 
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THE LONDON 


richard avedon 


























Emlvn Williams. whose “*The Corn is Green” is a great favorite 
of American theatregoers, has scored an enormous personal 





success in his new play ‘“‘Accolade.” 





Noel Coward, of whom everything has al- 





ready been said, is represented in the West 
End bya new play with music,**Ace of Clubs.” 


arthur laviae 
. 





@ Although shortages of soap, scotch, 
and other essentials still plague the 
patient Briton, he finds no dearth of 
that essential commodity for which 
the American playgoer yearns—new 
plays. Theatres in London’s West End 
are the scene of prodigious theatrical S 
activity this year with hit following 
hit in dazzlingly rapid succession. A 
good portion of the surplus is being 
exported to America with something 
like fourteen British plays already an- 
nounced for production here this sea- 
son. “Daphne Laureola” and “Black 
Chiffon” are in the vanguard, with 
“The Gioconda Smile” and “The 
Lady’s Not For Burning” close 


behind. 
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Leslie Banks and Eileen Herlie in a scene from ‘*The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray.”’ This brilliant acting combination is reported 
to have infused the semblance of life into Sir Arthur Wing 
Pinero’s tedious play. 
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Paul Scofield and’Margaret Ruther- 
ford, who are gazing down upon lovely 
Claire Bloom, have been playing to 
packed houses for months in Christo- 
pher Fry’s adaptation of Anouilh’s 
“Ring "Round the Moon,” which 
comes to Broadway this season with 
a different cast. Not the least of the charms of “‘Ring 
"Round the Moon” is Richard Addin- 
sell’s incidental music, as playgoers 
who remember the music in ““Come of 
Age”’ can readily believe. 


Robert Morley, Joan Tetzel, and David 













Diana Wyny: as » leadi ~ ae . ss 
ynyard has the leading fe Tomlinson are husband, wife, and lover 


inconveniently shipwrecked on a desert 
island in ‘*The Little Hut.” 


male role in ‘“‘Captain Carvallo,”’ a 
surprise hit by Denis Canan. 
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JOSEPHINE HULL will star in a new comedy by Samuel Spewack, **The Golden State,” a divertisse- 
ment concerning that portion of the State of California which is outside of Hollywood. 
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JERRY LESTER, 


NUMBER ONE BEAN BAG 


by SALLY DEUTSCH 


@ During a recent session of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature a distinguished Senator rose to speak in favor of 
the measure before the house. His judicious summary 
of all the reasons for passage of the bill was made 
in accents appropriate to a Beacon Hill-cum—Harvard 
statesman. Concluding his speech, the Senator sur- 
veyed the august assemblage and then delivered his 
clinching blow. “After all, gentlemen,” he said trium- 
phantly, “this—in the words of Jerry Lester—this is a 
GASSER.” 

The quotation cited by the Massachusetts lawmaker 
is from the classic works of television’s fastest-rising 
comedian, Jerry Lester, who is at home three times a 
week from eleven to midnight over NBC in thirty-five 
cities on a program called “Broadway Open House.” 
Lester afficianados know that “gasser” in the Lester 
lexicon is anything terrific, overwhelming, superb; a 
“bean bag” is a regular guy, and “Tom” is a synonym 
for bad, while “George” (this is said slowly with con- 
siderable breath) means something good; if it is ex- 





tremely good it is “George—all the way.” 

Jerry Lester has been on his way for a long time. 
How long, one cannot say. His age, personal life (about 
which very little is ever said) , and, generally, the details 
of his career before he wandered on a television stage, 
are three matters he is reluctant to discuss. “Why do 
you have to talk about my life?” he asked. “Who cares? 
It’s what I am now.” It is evident that life really began 
for Lester when he entered the television world last 
March, replacing Jack Carter on Dumont’s “Cavalcade 
of Stars.” In June he switched to NBC for “Broadway 
Open House.” “I caught on immediately. It was like 
love; it was like ham-and-eggs; it was like Rodgers 
being introduced to Hammerstein; this was for me. 
. . . | was in. I discovered the most exciting medium 
in the world.” 

Lester was born in Chicago where his father, James 
Lester, was music critic for the Examiner. The tradition 
of the Lester family was a scholarly one; all the Lesters 
had been teachers and Lester pére, perhaps to make up 
for his own defection, was determined that Jerry would 
get back in line. Young Lester received a well-rounded 
musical training; he took voice lessons from Alexander 
Nakutin, who was famous as Tito Schipa’s operatic 
coach, and studied ballet dancing with Marcel Berger. 
While a student at Northwestern University, where he 
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majored in psychology, Lester danced at fairs in the 
Chicago district to earn money during summer vaca- 
tions. He might have become a professional ballet 
dancer but for an accident. During a performance Jerry 
tore a ligament and had to talk his way off the stage. 
He ad libbed so well that the audience wanted more. 

Having tasted the heady, habit-forming stuff of ap- 
plause, Lester cut classes one afternoon to audition as 
a “single” at the Palace Theatre in Chicago. He had 
worked up a routine which included a tap dance, com- 
edy patter, and an imitation of Ted Lewis. “I was in 
like Flynn,” says Lester. That night he started his pro- 
fessional stage career and Northwestern lost a student. 
Lester will sometimes look out at his audience after a 
gag or bit of comedy business has failed to produce 
the laugh he anticipated and sadly reflect aloud “Just 
two more years and | could have been a lawyer.” 

He recalls, as the most disheartening experience of 
a career whose ups and down look like the fever chart 
of a patient suffering from an epic case of malaria, his 
second engagement when he was canceled after the 
first performance. “All I wanted to do” he remem- 
bered “was sneak back to the dressing room and get 
my clothes without seeing any of the other acts.” 

Although Lester has an office at NBC he continues 
to maintain one of his own, a cubby hole in a building 
on Broadway, cluttered with the memorabilia of his 
night club and vaudeville days. There are pictures with 
Bob Hope, with Mickey Rooney; pictures of which 
people once would say, “But who’s the other guy?” 
There’s an original of L’il Abner, affectionately signed 
by Al Capp, and a letter dated 1939 from Eddie Cantor, 
an appreciation of Lester’s performance in “that dark 
cellar in San Francisco.” Lester has played the Copa- 
cabana and the Latin Quarter in New York; the Black- 
stone and the Chez Paree in Chicago; Ciro’s in Holly- 
wood as well as a lot of other places, the names of 
which he remembers but wishes he didn’t; places in 
Fargo, Dayton, Columbus, Des Moines, Sioux City. 
Jerry has a brother, Buddy, who has been seen in New 
York night clubs and theatres. Asked about him, Lester 
said, “Oh, Buddy’s doing my last year’s act.” 

Jerry Lester made his first NBC radio appearance as 
guest artist on the “Shell Chateau” program with Al 
Jolson. In 1940 he was the summer replacement on the 
(continued on. page 28) 
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The 


Lester 
System 





for 
Simplified 
Living 









Greeting The New Day. Ex-prize- 
fighter Lester is a devotee of physical 
culture. Above, the Lester version of 
push-ups—push-outs. From this 
position even a morning-after looks 
bright. 


@ After Arthur Godfrey, the busiest 
man in television is Jerry Lester, the 
comedian who presides over “Broad- 
way Open House” three nights a week 
on NBC. With almost no time between 
cameras, Lester, unlike Godfrey, does 
not relax in his hours off by recording 
duets with Mary Martin. The perform- 
er who has to meet the demanding 
deadlines of a rigidly timed medium 
like television is constrained—accord- 
ing to Lester—to keep a balanced 
schedule of rest, work, and play. In a 
superhuman effort to keep his mind 





clear and his nerve ends operating, 


Lester approaches every hour of every Remember, It’s Just Another Job. Have Time For Your Old. Friends. 
day purposefully. For a man in his po- Conscious of the public’s antipathy Congenial gatherings that have ne 
4). se : ‘ to star temperament Lester ignores connection with television are still 
sition to waste time is, clearly, mani- : ; ; : : Ry : 

2 } hot lights and audience, keeps his hat part of Lester’s design for living. For 
acal profligacy. On the other hand it on, just like any other business man. this he sometimes goes without sleep. 
would not do to let himself be harried 
or hurried. Determined at all costs to 
preserve his precious energy, he has 
mastered the Lester technique for liv- 
ing, pictorially illustrated herein. photographs by guy gillette 
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A Simple Meal. Cardinal principle of 
the Lester technique for nerve-saving 
is The Breakfast Law: consult the 
chef, concentrate on energy-giving 
food, avoid chattering companions. 


Cornerstone of the Lester philosophy 
is appreciation of television’s sister 
arts. As a collector Lester is some- 
times called *‘the junkman’s Edward 
G. Robinson.” 


Never Procrastinate. With no time to 


waste, Lester always tackles studio 


jobs as they come up, sometimes re- 
turning late at night to attend to 
unfinished business for NBC. 


Laughing At One’s Own Jokes is a 
professional hazard, and Lester guards 
his teeth as Ezio cares for his voice. 
The period between 10:05 and 10:10, 
is devoted to incisor inspection. 


Always Save One Hour For Oneself. 
Unfortunately this excellent rule is 
sometimes cancelled by another: Co- 
operate With Wife. Lester compro- 
mises, shops for odds and ends alone. 


9 ‘ 
44th Hour. Ideally, Lester says, men in his 


position should sleep eight hours, but he 


only has time for one. He comforts himself 
with the reflection that there are no other 


men in his position. 
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Another Lester maxim is... Remem- 
ber Who You Owe It To. The comedian 
is never too busy to sign autographs 
for his eager, insistent legion of fans. 


Keep Our City Clean AND Co-operate 
With Wife. Killing two gags with one 
comedian, Lester finds the day run- 
ning away with him, but he rallies, 
gets exercise in laundrymat. 








Bob Hope show. CBS gave him his own radio show 
after that and then failed to pick up the option. He co- 
starred in a movie with Judy Canova and shuddered 
remembering it. He has been in three musicals on 
Broadway: Earl Carroll’s “Vanities,” Vinton Freedley’s 
“Jackpot,” and George Abbott’s “Beat the Band.” The 
1940 “Vanities,” a tedious show which Brooks Atkinson 
called a “pain in the ear,” was Lester’s first musical; 
the two that followed in the succeeding years were 
shows similarly unburdened with good material. Rich- 
ard Watts thought that Lester deserved a chance with 
better material, and Brooks Atkinson thought Lester 
“comic enough to be worth saving by winnowing out 
his bad material.” The pattern for “Beat the Band” was 
exactly the same. Willela Waldorf said the show suf- 
fered from the most enervating book of recent musical 
comedy history, but that Lester, under other circum- 
stances, might be a funny comedian. Her reflections on 
Lester were concluded with the sad statement that 
“more often than not the book threw him.” Then came 
“Jackpot” in 1944. This time it was Howard Barnes 
who said “Jerry Lester pulls off some very funny antics 
in spite of the book. . . . Lester does wonders with 
practically no material even when he has to resort to 
straight slapstick.” Lester’s Broadway record is some- 
what like his four-bout career as a fighter. (While he 
was a student at Northwestern University he made extra 
money by boxing professionally.) The difference of 
course is that Lester won his first three fights in the 
ring. On Broadway he couldn’t get a draw. 

Lester prefers television to any other medium, and 
he has been in all of them. “In radio, they can’t see 
you. In night clubs you can put on a show for a handful 
of people; make twenty thousand a week entertaining 
them and sometimes they'll be so far gone they don’t 
know what you're doing. Hollywood, of course, is a 
little island all its own; it’s in another world. They're 
unsure of people because there aren’t any real people 
out there. Television is like having a friend to look to. 
I said when I started this show that I'd have either the 
biggest living room or the biggest studio in the world.” 
Lester likes the theatre (he has written a play called 
“The Happiest Two,” which a producer is now read- 
ing) but feels that it can never produce the intimacy 
between audience and performer that television elicits. 
“The television camera has an X-ray quality. If you're 
a heel, you can’t hide it. If you patronize your audience 
you can’t last. You’ve got to remember you're enter- 
taining in a real person’s home; you're visiting some- 
one and want to be asked to come again.” 

It was seven o'clock; time for Lester to get over to 
NBC to rehearse for the show that night. In the cab 
the taxi driver turned around to say “Hello, Jerry. That 
was a swell show last night.” Lester beamed. “George!” 
he replied, “It was the greatest.” 

The rehearsal was being held in the studio where the 
show would be seen a few hours later. Dave Street, the 
singer, was already there going over his lyrics. There 
was a black-topped table on the stage, some upholstered 
sectional chairs in the background, three microphones 





overhead. The Mello Larks, three young men and a 
girl, who share the singing chores with Dave Street had 
rehearsed their song numbers earlier in the day. Mary 
Kelly, the producer’s assistant, came in and handed 
Jerry a two-page routine sheet, still hot from the type- 
writer, which comprised the “script” of the hour long 
show. A sample: 
“Jerry reads note from Milton DeLugg’s mother. 
Joe walks on. Jerry and everyone look startled. Jerry 
says “Hold it.” They all freeze pose while Jerry 
walks forward and quickly explains to audience what 
happened the night before. After explanation Jerry 
goes back to pose . 


. okay action . . . Joe exits 


. . . Jerry into Africa again . . . the Mellos enter 
all breathless . . . Just got here. . 
. we brought a note . 


Mellos go into song. . . . 


. you're late 

. . Jerry reads note... 
It is 7:35. Someone sends out for coffee. Lester is talk- 
ing to Dave Street and Ray Malone, the dancer on the 
show. “You two guys are standing in the center of the 
stage; dig?” They dig. “In other words, you leave it to 
my discretion from there on in. Dig?” Lester takes off 
the bright blue knit tie which is decorated by gigantic 
initials of his name set in white squares (the tie was 
knitted by a fan) and opens the top buttons of his rain- 
bow-hued plaid shirt. “No, Milt, let me clear this up 
for you. The other way it’s too imaginative. Here’s the 
idea. . . .” Lester works out the gag with Milton De- 
Lugg, the endearingly ugly accordion-playing leader of 
the orchestra. DeLugg has written a number of popular 
songs; one running gag is his constant suggestion that 
Lester sing a DeLugg number. 

The coffee arrives at 8:01. No coffee for Lester. Some- 
one asks him about a benefit show. Lester doesn’t know 
exactly what it’s for, but he’s doing four benefits this 
week. At 8:19 there’s a first run-through. Dagmar, the 
effectively stacked girl vocalist with the band, reads a 
playlet. Dagmar, née Jenny Lewis, is from Huntington, 
West Virginia. Her role in the proceedings is to sit 
demurely on a stool near the band, never singing a 
note, and at some point in the evening to step forth 
and read the play, poem, sketch, lecture or, as Secre- 
tary of the Bean Bag Club, the minutes of a club meet- 
ing. 

Ray Malone, the Mello Larks and Dave Street leave 
after another run-through. Lester calls after them, 
“Don’t forget that bit in the door gag.” DeLugg and 
the orchestra go over a song Lester is to do. They try 
it again. At 9:59 Lester leaves to make up. Ray and 
Dave return at 10:19. Ray suggests they take the num- 
ber one more time. They finish at 10:33. At 10:40 the 
doors of the studio open. Five minutes later every seat 
is taken; some people are sitting on the steps or stand- 
ing at the back of the auditorium. At 10:50 Jerry Lester 
appears. Cheers and applause. He has replaced the plaid 
shirt with a white; the tie is red silk and on it the in- 
scription “Jerry Lester, President of the Bean Bag 
Club.” 

The studio audience warm-up (a peculiarity of radio 

(continued on page 95) 
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CORROBOREE 


Rex Reid and John Antill 


@ To the Australian aborigine the 
Corroboree is school, church, and 
sport all in one colorful. spectacle. 
Covered with feathers and colored ash 
the bushman may perform a ceremo- 
nial dance to his totem, or re-enact the 
myth of his tribal hero, or even pray 
for rain. The primitive makeup 
(above) seeks to emulate an ancient 
bird or animal perpetuated by tribal 
legend; to the sophisticated it suggests 
non-objective art. Australian compos- 
er John Antill first thought of an ab- 
original ballet in 1935 and began 
working on a score. The music was 
premiered in 1946 by Eugene Goos- 
ens, guest conducting in Sydney, and 
later taken to London for an Albert 
Hall concert. Not until this year, how- 
ever, did a ballet company assay the 
work. The Australian National Ballet 
assigned youthful Rex Reid to the job 
and commissioned William Constable 
to design the set. Critics “down un- 
der” are rapturously enthusiastic over 


their new baby: so much so that Lon- 


don and New York may soon have a 


“Corroboree” themselves. 
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Charles Laughton and Eugenie Leontovich 
as Gaev and Madame Ranevsky. 


@ Hollywood, California, is a fascinating community. 
Having lived and worked there from time to time across 
the years, I have come to know it well. Nothing that 
happens there surprises me. Along with other old fa- 
miliars, | am prepared for the best and the worst. 
Hot-rods and cheeseburgers I have taken in stride. And 
one Christmas time, a house and lawn decorated with 
masses of Johnson and Johnson absorbent cotton 
(meant to be snow in the hot sun) ; and another house 
upon whose roof one saw a larger than life group of 
Santa Claus, sleigh and reindeer (Santa with one foot 
down the chimney). It is an imaginative and hard- 
working city and all who know it constantly expect the 
unexpected. 

Yet, on my last visit there, in the summer of this 
year, I was finally provided with surprise. For in Holly- 
wood, perhaps the unlikeliest spot in America for such 
a thing, there exists a theatre organism of tremendous 
vitality, power, and promise. Why unlikely? Well, con- 
sider it. Here is the film center of the world. Acting 
talent is a highly saleable commodity. Opportunities are 
around every corner and outside every door. In addi- 
tion, Hollywood provides radio outlets by the thousand 
and television tempts. In such an atmosphere, then, is 
it not unlikely that a group of devoted and stage-struck 
theatre workers should band together and work days 
and nights and Sundays to bring to life classic works 
of the world theatre, asking and receiving little more 
than the satisfaction of creative effort? 

The advertisement in the Los Angeles Times con- 
veyed the information that an oddly named organiza- 
tion, “The Stage Theatre,” was presenting Eugenie 
Leontovich and Charles Laughton in “The Cherry 
Orchard” by Anton Chekov, with “The Charles 
Laughton Players Company” (What is that?). And 
Belita (The ice-skater?). Guest artist—Maria Bazzi 
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LEGITIMATE 
LAUGHTON 


by RUTH GORDON 


(Not the renowned Italian star!). Directed by Charles 
Laughton. Production designed by Harry Horner (How 
did they get him?). All things considered, this seemed 
to be something to see. But more easily decided than 
accomplished. Although the production had been on 
for a month and was to continue for another—no seats 
were available through the usual channels. The help of 
the management was enlisted and I was admitted. Here 
was a room seating about two hundred. Strangely 
shaped, far wider than deep, with a but slightly raised 
platform which rambled lengthwise along one side of 
the room. The performance began. And almost at once 
there were things to criticize. A poor wig, an anachro- 
nistic piece of furniture, an odd confusion of accents. 
Not for long. Steadily the century turned and the globe 
and, in spite of all, the time and place became Chekov’s. 
The audience laughed, was hushed, and wept. Hearts 
were touched, minds fired, emotions disturbed. It all 
added up to as pure a piece of theatre experience as | 
have ever known. 

Later, I sat with my old friend, Charles Laughton, 
to learn about this wonder. 

He told of how, about three years ago, a young actor 
named Bill Cottrell had come to him with a problem. 
This was it. Cottrell had worked for six years, before 
war, with the Oregon Shakespeare Association. Now in 
Hollywood, he felt that he wanted to continue activity 
of the same sort, but was surprised to find that no 
similar group existed. He sent out a few announce- 
ments seeking kindred spirits for such a venture and 
in ten days received over fifteen hundred replies. This 


(continued on page 92) 


William Cottrell and Charles Laughton 
as Firs and Gaevy. 
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CYRANO 
DE BERGERAC 


by TOM GRIES 


Mala Powers and William Prince 


@ The incredible mileage which fifty-three years of 
performance have put on Edmond Rostand’s “Cyrano 
de Bergerac” have made of it, if not quite a classic, at 
least something so venerable as to defy tampering. So 
much has this play become a permanent component of 
world theatre that it is fondly remembered by thou- 
sands of people who have neither seen nor read it. 
With this in mind—and fully conscious of the dis- 
taste that a film version of any vehicle written for in- 
the-flesh performance causes in certain theatrical sects 
Producer Stanley Kramer purchased “Cyrano de 
Bergerac” for motion picture production. A man of 
calculated temerity who made “Home of the Brave” 
and “The Men,” Kramer had always been fascinated 
by “Cyrano” as potential film entertainment. When a 
meeting with Jose Ferrer, America’s only practicing ex- 
ponent of the role, revealed that actor’s eagerness to 
play in the film, Kramer made his purchase. 
Negotiations for the necessary rights were interest- 
ing enough to have required the services of an inter- 
national banker. Kramer paid 10,000 pounds to Sir 
Alexander Korda for the English-speaking film rights. 
Korda, in 1936, had made an abortive attempt to adapt 
“Cyrano” for films, aided by a Ben Hecht script which 
he tossed in with the Kramer deal. Following this, 
Kramer paid 7,000,000 francs to the Edmond Rostand 
estate for the world rights to the play. As an additional 


Jose Ferrer —> 


co 
to 





item Kramer obtained the French motion picture yer. 
sion of the play, starring Claude Dauphin. The fingj 
payment was $39,000 to Walter Hampden and Mrs 
Brian Hooker as beneficiaries of the late Mr. Hooker. 
who had the considerable distinction of writing the 
only really playable English translation of “Cyrano,” 

Once “Cyrano” was his, Kramer faced the obvious 
problems of approach and adaptation. He decided upon 
Michael Gordon, a man with stage and screen experi. 
ence, to direct the film. To this group came Carl Fore. 
man, who had written the screen plays for all of 


Kramer's previous pictures, and is a permanent mem. 





ber of the company, functioning as its treasurer. 





The business of a film approach was relatively easy, 
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- him, “Cyrano” has been 
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pretty much a one-man show. That the Kramer group 
intended to follow this pattern was early made evident. 

“We've built the motion picture of ‘Cyrano’,” 
Kramer says, “as a tour de force around the central 
character, just as it was on the stage. For this reason, 
we've steered away from technicolor and tremendous 
pageantry, which certainly has its place in films, but 
not in ours. It would simply detract from the story 
and the man. If everything else in the film can live 
up to Jose Ferrer’s performance, we'll have caught 
what we want from the story.” 

Ferrer himself points out that “Cyrano de Bergerac” 
has all of the ingredients which Hollywood looks upon 
as “commercial,” saying, “This show races through the 
highest humor and through great suspense, it is alive 
and kicking with action and spectacle, it tells a most 
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poignant love story and has one of the most tran- 
scendentally tragic endings in dramatic literature. It 
never missed as a play. | can’t see that it will as a film.” 

Despite these brave words from producer and star, 
the burden of proof rested with the adaptor, Carl Fore- 
man. Foreman says: “Shaping ‘Cyrano’ for the screen 
was a manifold and frightening job. While | was full 
of admiration for Rostand, who is brilliant at his best, 
and for Hooker, whose work is truly lovely, I couldn't 
let myself become completely enthralled. Fortunately 
you learn a lesson early in making screen adaptations: 
one can very often be more faithful to the spirit of a 
work if he is not so faithful to the letter. 


“I had immediately to do some major surgery on 


the play. Running time in a motion picture is limited, 
and the five acts of the Rostand original would prob- 
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ably last over four hours on the screen. Because of this. 
and because we intended to build the film around the 
central character, anything that reduced interest in 
‘Cyrano’ himself had to go. Some of this slicing was 
painful, but much of it was not. There’s a lot of repeti- 
tion in the play, and many of the references are archaic 
and obscure to present-day audiences. The big thing, 
of course, was to make it have the same potential for 
modern audiences as it had for its original audience. 

“To start with, I sliced the beginning off each act. 
On the face of it, this sounds a trifle cruel to the orig- 
inal, but close inspection of the play reveals that 
Rostand began each act as though it were the start of 
a new play, repeating much of what had already oc- 
curred. Included in this excision was all of the intro- 
ductory material in the play’s opening. This material 
served the function of establishing on the stage the 
color and mood of the period, which, in a motion pic- 
ture, can be handled indirectly by the camera, with its 
omnipresent eye. What we did, then, was to begin in 
media res, with Montfleury declaiming on the stage of 
the Theatre de Burgogne, and Cyrano silencing him. | 
think we accomplish, behind the titles and in the first 
establishing shot of the theatre interior, everything that 
the long introductory badinage between minor char- 
acters was intended to do in the play. 

“One of the most important elisions was, for me, one 
of the most difficult because it involved losing a favorite 
character in the play, that of Carbon del Casteljaloux. 
He is colorful on the stage, but when examined under 
the rigid time economy of a screenplay, he seems to 
have no real. function. On the other hand, Cyrano’s 
friend, Le Bret, is all function but no color. We made 
what I think is a happy compromise by combining 
these two into a single character named Le Bret and 
played by Morris Carnovsky.” 

Fortunately for Foreman, since writing and editing 
are all too often mutually exclusive, not all of his work 
on the screenplay was subtraction. Most of the film’s 
movement comes from whole sequences Foreman wrote 
showing action that in the play can only be spoken of 
because of the limits of stage space. The famous duel 
at the Port de Nesle was one of these and, as handled 
by Director Gordon, shows some wonderfully exciting 
action. In addition, the battle sequences, which occur 
in the Fourth Act of the play, were vastly expanded to 
show enough detail—explosions, combat with Spanish 
soldiers (played by an army of stunt men), cannon 
shots, etc.—to last a full five minutes on the screen. 

Because motion picture audiences are less lenient 
than their legitimate theatre brethren where dramatic 
license is concerned, Foreman felt that the personality 
of Roxane, as presented by Rostand, was, in certain 
scenes, shallow and unattractive enough to cause won- 
der as to why two such presentable gentlemen as Christ- 
tian (played by William Prince) and Cyrano should 
vie so strongly for her hand. Both Kramer and Gordon 
agreed that in the garden love scene and one or two 
others, Roxane acts like a badly spoiled child. To 
remedy this as much as possible, Foreman wrote an 


additional scene between Roxane and Cyrano, the key 
portion of which is herewith quoted, with the Rostand 
original indicated by italics: 

ROXANE (speaking of Christian): He is a mas. 


ter! 


CYRANO: Oh—come! 

ROXANE: Yes—a master! 

CYRANO (bowing): A master—if you will . . . 
And—when do you bestow the laurel wreath? How 
many prodigies of poesy must this new Hercules per- 
form? 

ROXANE (lightly): I do not know .. . (then 
smiling, but seriously) You men own the world 
and all that’s in it. Woman is, at best, a prize—a 
property valued—much like a horse or a dog—on 
the length of hair and sheen of skin and soundness 
of teeth and limb. Well, if I must be chattel, then 
the terms shall be mine, and the price—according 
to my own values—dear . . 

With this exchange, Foreman hopes to make Roxane 
one of the earliest of emancipated women, or at least 
one in whom the seeds of such emancipation rest. This, 
then, would explain her seemingly insensitive demands 
upon the inarticulate Christian, who is an otherwise 
excellent young man. Roxane, incidentally, is played 
by a screen newcomer, eighteen-year-old Mala Powers. 

There were other minor changes made, in addition 
to those noted. Several fundamental “bridge” scenes 
had to be written, including one between Cardinal 
Richelieu and Comte de Guiche—Edgar Barrier and 
Ralph Clanton respectively. Most were obligatory be- 
cause of the technical differences in the screen and 
stage media. Actually, Foreman admirably resisted 
every adapter’s temptation to make the work entirely 
his own. The lilting Rostand-Hooker verse was kept 
throughout almost the entire screenplay, and all of the 
principal speeches were retained as translated. This 
was definitely not a case of a famous work reaching 
the screen with only its title intact. 

As a result of the intensive rehearsal period which 
precedes all of Kramer’s productions, there was a con- 
tinuing editing process by all four—Kramer, Gordon, 
Ferrer and Foreman—working jointly. An example of 
this was the assassination of Cyrano, which is shown 
in the film. In the stage version this is alluded to by 
Ragueneau, the pastrycook, who says: 

“. . . At the corner of the street, 

As he passed—Could it be an accident ? 
I wonder!—At the window overhead, 
\ lackey with a heavy log of wood 
Let it fall—” 

This incident, so quickly described in the play, was 
imperative for the screen, not only for its possibilities 
of action, but for its importance to the story. However, 
when the scene was staged for the camera the reaction 
of everyone present, possibly a signal reaction from 
the efforts of various slapstick comedians, was one of 
hearty laughter at the sight of the log (balsa wood) 
dropping on the head of a stunt man. Obviously this 
had to be changed, so, in the motion picture, audiences 
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will see Cyrano lured into the streets by insults and 
then run down by a wagon and team of horses. 

It’s important to note that Kramer and his entire 
staff were well aware of the research that Rostand put 
into his play, and of the fact that all of the characters 
existed and many of the incidents actually occurred. 
To make certain that no anachronisms intruded into 
the film, a learned technical adviser was retained. Yet 
the play was very definitely the thing, and the play was 
what they adapted. There was never any intention of 
filming the life of Cyrano de Bergerac as lived, and 
great care was taken to see that the film remained a 
drama from Rostand and not a waxwork. 

While Foreman was undergoing his ordeal by type- 
writer, Gordon and Ferrer were absorbed in long, 
daily sessions, covering every speech, piece of business 
and scene in the prompt book Ferrer used for his two 
consecutive productions of the play. Gordon was quite 
honest in admitting that he had never seen the Ferrer 
presentations, and welcomed the help of the star. 

“We were,” Gordon says, “after anything we could 
use to communicate intent, and it was imperative to 
know in broad terms as weil as particulars, what the 
intent was. So, we discussed and evaluated and dis- 
cussed some more. 

“It’s necessary to point out the collaborative nature 
of this whole enterprise. Because of the kind of organ- 
ization Kramer has built, everyone could and did make 
contributions in all departments, and there was recip- 
rocal respect for each member. This is a kind of thing 
that doesn’t happen often in Hollywood. Carl made 
many directorial contributions, | had plenty of script 
suggestions and Jose and Stanley helped immeasurably 
in both departments. 

“The problem that bothered me most was the busi- 
ness of asking an audience, especially a motion picture 
audience, to sit in and be interested in a verbal and 
emotional idiom which is foreign, not only to every- 
day life, but to everyday motion pictures, and certainly 
to today’s sense of values. The director’s general prob- 
lem in this kind of scenic investiture and general cam- 
era work is to provide on the screen an atmosphere that 
will enable the audience to accept what appears there 
and will keep them from slipping back into the reality 
of their own lives. To help accomplish this I tried to 
operate on a pictorial and compositional level com- 
pletely different from what audiences are used to.” 

Concerning the play itself, Gordon concurred with 
Kramer and Foreman in the feeling that Rostand’s work 
is an extraordinary mixture of very good and very 
bad, and all cuts were made in complete agreement. 
“On the other hand,” Gordon says, “no act fails to 
include a real solid germ of story development, and 
every act bears its own weight and projects ahead. 
What we wanted to do more than anything else was to 
preserve, with utmost fidelity, the spirit of the whole 
and, in particular, those passages which fulfill the basic 
spirit of ‘Cyrano’.” 

Ferrer, who knows the play better than anyone else 
connected with the film enterprise, says today, “There 
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are really only very slight differences between the play 
and the film, especially where interpretation is con- 
cerned. Certain scenes, certain lines were interpreted 
differently, and then only after discussion between 
Gordon and myself. Probably the biggest change in in- 
terpretation was simply to somewhat reduce Cyrano’s 
antagonism toward the world in general, and to play 
him more for humor.” 

Production-wise, “Cyrano de Bergerac” is something 
of a revolution by Hollywood standards. The problem 
of the independent motion picture producer, as opposed 
to the major studios, is that of any small businessman 
in the face of corporate competition: the substitution 
of ingenuity for dollars. Ability to make this substitu- 
tion has been responsible for a large portion of 
Kramer’s success. “Cyrano,” a period costume drama, 
with many elements of spectacle, was filmed for con- 
siderably less than a million dollars. This was made 
possible, in part, by the inventiveness of Production 
Designer Rudolph Sternad, who put four square blocks 
of 17th Century Paris on wheels, all under the roof of 
a single sound stage. The set, which included all but 
one of the basic backgrounds for the story—the Thea- 
tre de Burgogne, Ragueneau’s pastryshop, Roxane’s 
house and garden, and the Convent—comprised two- 
three- and four-sided buildings which could be turned 
and changed at will by as few as four men, thereby 
setting up entirely new backgrounds. A second stage 
contained the entire battlefield. Both of the major lay- 
outs were built first as scale models to test thoroughly 
their practicability. 

The film “Cyrano” was approached with the rather 
healthy idea that all movie-makers have a responsibility 
to audiences beyond simply making passable motion 
pictures. The story of “Cyrano” says something differ- 
ent for each of the principals involved in its making, 
and yet there is a real similarity in the general theme 
at which they arrived. 

Foreman, who feels that motion pictures, as a whole, 
have created a sort of national neurosis in the United 
States by forcing their audiences to try to meet the 
standards set for American life by films, says that 
“Cyrano” involves striking out against accepted film 
thinking. “Where pictures have emphasized the beau- 
tiful aspects of life beyond the point of mere escapism, 
‘Cyrano’ is simply the story of an ugly man, a man 
who is different from others, and his attendant prob- 
lems. We tried, very humbly, to show its great applica- 
tion to the personal problems of these times.” 

Ferrer, on the other hand, likes the dash and knight- 
like qualities of “Cyrano.” Says Ferrer, “ ‘Cyrano’ 
teaches virtue and courage—that happiness must be 
earned and evil destroyed—but he says these things 
with a sense of humor, not solemnly. He is a great 
person who is also a good person, one who fights for 
the things we always talk about but seldom practice.” 

“For me,” says Gordon, “ “Cyrano de Bergerac’ says 
very simply that beauty lies in the spirit rather than the 
form. This is the obvious truth. If we’ve done any kind 
of job, and I think we have, other truths will emerge.” 
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Jean Anouilh 


PIECES ROSES 





by WILLIAM MARCHANT 


@ The world of Jean Anouilh’s comedies, of which 
New York is to see at least two and possibly four dur- 
ing the current season, is a never-never land to which 
as yet no Guide Michelin and no Baedeker has been 
provided. Although Anouilh’s name is certainly well- 
known in this country, the work of France’s chief liy- 
ing playwright remains largely untranslated and un- 
published in English, and our critical fraternity has 
devoted slight space either to his Piéces Noires or his 
Piéces Roses, under which headings he groups his 
plays. Only two samples of the former have been seen 
in New York, and although some rapturous reports of 
the London production of “Ring "Round the Moon” 
(Christopher Fry’s translation of “L’Invitation Au 
Chateau,” to be sponsored here by Gilbert Miller) have 
been published in the Sunday drama supplements, 
theatregoers have not been prepared for what lies in 
store for them when they first encounter one of the 
pieces roses. 

It hardly matters which of his comedies one sees 
first, for, if it isn’t impolite to say so, they deal with 
elaborate and funny variations of the same theme and 
each has the charm of being recognizably the work of 
one distinct and highly original talent, so much so in 
fact that it is hard to think of them independently of 
one another, as it is inconceivable to think of the three 
panels of a triptych separately. This tendency to re 
gard his comedies as elements in a larger design is 
supported in some measure by Anouilh’s technique of 
making crossreferences between his plays, so that in 
“La Répétition” (his latest comedy, to be performed 
in Paris in October and ultimately produced in New 
York by John C. Wilson, in association with the Thea- 
tre Guild and Hugh Beaumont) the characters are 
cousins of our old friends from “Léocadia,” all of 
whom can trace themselves back to Louis the Fat and 
even earlier, and one would not be at all surprised to 
learn that the Countess from “Ring "Round the Moon” 
is expected for the week-end at the villa in “Bal des 
Voleurs,” where, since there is always a party going on, 
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she would be perfectly at home. Edith Vignaud and Michel Bouquet in “*L’ Invitation 

The society of the shell-pink world Anouilh has au Chateau.” 
dreamed of in his shell-pink plays is more neatly cat- 
alogued and even smaller than the world of the Guer- 
mantes in Proust, but it is not only on the basis of 
membership in the same hierarchy that these charac- 
ters appear to resemble one another, nor is it the fact 
that their given names as well as their surnames are 
apt to be identical: a rigid code of ethics applies to 
aristocrat and bourgeoise alike and the kind of event 
that is allowed to take place within this tiny, raffiné 
arena is strictly defined. For we are either in a hot- 
house or a winter garden, or in an open air night club 
in the middle of a private park, where only delicate 
games of let’s pretend and dignified charades are french embassy—information division 
among the scheduled festivities of the day and where 
only one person from the outside world—the real 
world—is permitted to intrude. It is a comedy that is 
being played, and lest the outsider (who is always a 
young working-girl) be so thoughtless as to shed a 
tear, she is quickly reminded that it is only a play, 
after all, and a farce, at that. 

The very invention with which Anouilh colors the 
infinite sameness of the situations in his piéces roses 
and the honesty of his offering the same themes only 
slightly reworked (“La Répétition,” which will prob- 
ably bear the title, “The Rehearsal,” in its New York 
incarnation, is very clearly labeled as A Repeat) bears 
out the contention that he is less concerned with mak- 
ing innovations than with returning to a tradition. It 
is within a tradition of comedy noticeably absent in 
our time that he is working, and his selection of the 
plots and themes which have absorbed playwrights since 
Plautus, and French playwrights in particular since 
before the days of Victor Hugo, themes which send the 
mind skipping back to accounts of the fétes champétres 
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in the gardens of the Trianon, further draws attention Dany Robin and Rob rt Vattier in “‘L’Invita 
tion au Chateau. 





to that tradition. Mistaken identity, especially as it in- 
volves the romantic affiliations of identical twins, or the 
assumption that a dead beauty, when her fiancé is con- 
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fronted with the evidence of her double, has not really 
died at all, become plots of great originality in 
Anouilh’s hands, and have upon them a surprising cast 
of newness and charm. 

In “Ring "Round the Moon” a young member of the 
corps de ballet at the Paris Opera is invited to spend 
the week-end at a 15th Century chateau, provided with 
a lovely ball gown and instructed by a young man to 
look as enchanting as possible and smile sweetly at his 
twin brother and, incidentally, at his Aunt, the Coun- 
tess. His motive is to disentangle his twin from the 
arms of a strong-willed banker’s daughter, whom he 
himself loves. In “Léocadia,” a young milliner’s assist- 
ant is summoned to a different 15th Century chateau, 
where an eccentric Duchess teaches her to assume the 
identity of a beautiful deceased soprano in the hopes 
that a young prince will transfer his affections from 
the memory of his beloved to the living, counterfeit 
Léocadia. And in “La Répétition” yet another young 
girl of humble antecedents is engaged as governess in 
yet another 15th Century chateau and asked to take 
part in a highly original game of amateur theatricals, 
a charade that is to begin in the middle of a large 
dinner party to which the guests have been bidden to 
come in costumes of the Second Empire. During the 
soup the host rises to quarrel with a servant, the hostess 
appears to want to silence her husband, and the guests, 
in embarrassment and confusion, continue with their 


dinner until, at some time during the salad, they rec- 
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**Le Bal des Voleurs.”’ 


ognize that a classic play is being enacted in their 
midst. 

In each of these plays, so similar and yet so differ- 
ent, Anouilh establishes a world of the remote, an at- 
mosphere of reclusion, and introduces a character who 
brings a breath of fresh air into the proceedings; that 
the outsider is invariably a young bourgeoise is surely 
no accident, for she is asked to assume the role of an 
aristocrat or of someone accustomed to upper-class cir- 
cles and is able to give a satisfactory performance at 
least for the time being. She is always peculiarly tri- 
umphant, in a comic way, just as soon as she decides 
to discard the costume of the character she has been 
playing, for of course she represents Reality in conflict 
with Illusion, and does not appear to be at all em- 
barrassed that her author has chosen to surround her 
with such venerable trappings as the device of mistaken 
identities. 

Yet Anouilh does not insist too loudly; it is the 
elderly and often eccentric noblewoman who serves him 
best, for she is not only the dea ex machina and the 
repository of endless information (which amounts to 
exposition, when all is said and done) but the stabilizer 
when the farce becomes too frenzied. She is undeceived 
by her lineage, and hints darkly that it amounts to very 
little, and she has lived through too much social 
change. (“I have watched the rise of aviation, the de- 
cline of the corset, and followed with interest the re- 


tarding effect that cocktails have upon the dinner 
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hour,” remarks the Duchess sadly in “Léocadia.”) She 
cannot retain any definite convictions about anything, 
except to perceive that reality is a shrewd taskmistress 
before whom all illusion must ultimately be sacrificed. 
Often this does not come as news to her interlocutress., 
and so it does not need to be explored any further than 
the considerations of plot may dictate, and the work- 
inggirl is free to continue with her realistic campaign 
against the romanticism of the young man of the house. 
Even so, the aristocracy is treated with affection and 
the ridicule is mild, for it is, after all, an operetta 
climate in which these nobles live; so wealth is seen 
to be more a burden than a blessing and, when a Prince 
sighs, we learn that the real penance for irresponsibil- 
ity is only a profound ennui. So, too, does Anouilh 
touch but lightly upon literalness by showing the young 
milliner in “Léocadia,” in the midst of a tender scene 
of renunciation, to be computing to the last franc, at 
union rates for the Paris region, the amount of wages 
she has missed during her stay at the castle. 

This fey, irresponsible blend of the serious with the 
fantastic, of the thoughtful with the mad, reminding 
one, as it does, of Giraudoux, becomes partly the sub- 
ject matter and the theme of the plays. It is as if Alice 
were suddenly to interrupt her adventures in the Look- 
ing-Glass world with a disquisition upon dreaming. 
And indeed, it is a kind of wonderland, this world of 
les piéces roses, a wonderland where, for no earthly 
reason except perhaps to continue to draw attention to 
the fact that she is in the theatre, a ballerina plays a 
love scene in a winter garden on point; where two 
dreadfully hostile people dance the tango with a kind 
of wild fatigue preparatory to breaking off amatory re- 
lations with one another; where clowns take angels in 
to dinner and each inhabitant is so helplessly stage- 
struck that his time is largely taken up with dizzy 
performances of plays-within-plays-within-plays. 

Here burlesque, satire and opera-buffa meet on com- 
mon ground, and even the servants are proficient at 
transvestite comedy (“Quel mime!” the Duchess says, 
when the family retainer offers his impression of the 
dead beauty, Léocadia) ; here Theatre and Theatrical- 
ity have become the subject matter of the theatre, and 
the play-within-the-play is the thing, entrenched in a 
labyrinth of gauzes and transparencies though it may 
be. Everything is exactly as permanent as a circus-tent, 
and whole towns can be torn down, transported and 
reconstructed, like a lot of theatrical scenery, in the 
middle of a formal garden or a castle park. There are 
always hautboys below, if a little ritournelle is wanted, 
and no-one is permitted a recollection without a bit of 
music in the distance. Dawn breaks to convenience an 
early-morning hunting party and the sunlight fades 
just as dinner is announced; possibly even eclipses will 
be called upon, in some future Anouilh comedy, to dim 
the lights and accommodate a matinée. 

It is all so gay and so fantastic that it seems to be 
nothing more than tissue paper and pretty lights, and 
yet the theme, that inevitable mention of Reality, is 
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**Voyageur Sans Bagages.”’ 


always just around the corner. Suddenly it is brought 
upon the scene and then it can be dismissed. 

In “Bal des Voleurs,” a play which has a lot in com- 
mon with Jerome Robbins’ Mack Sennett ballet, the 
elderly aristocrat is Lady Hurf, who has spent an in- 
terminable summer at Vichy and decides to amuse her- 
self by inviting three low comedy crooks to her villa 
to relieve her boredom; she pretends to think them 
members of the highest Madrid society, maneuvers one 
of them into an affair with her niece, and even, for the 
sake of Sport (or perhaps of Theatre) misreads an 
announcement of a Bal des Fleurs: “Bal des Voleurs!” 
she says. “How enchanting to go disguised as thieves!” 
Opportunities multiply for a quick succession of 
changed masks, misplaced beards and interrupted 
thefts, until at last Lady Hurf misses her pearls and 
calls a halt to the proceedings. She has decided to be 
Realistic. The thieves are sent packing and the pearls 
are returned, but even then Anouilh’s invention does 
not run out. The resolution comes and so does a long- 
awaited character, an agent from Scotland Yard who 
had taken a slow boat. “No, no, no,” says Lady Hurf. 
“You've come too late. The play is over, and the 


comedy is ended!” 








William Marchant is a young playwright to watch. His 
first play, “Within A Glass Bell,’ was given a profes- ; 





sional production last summer by John C. Wilson, who : 
also directed it, at the Westport Country Theatre. 
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Frederic Mellinger 


JEANNETTE: Listen, papa, so that you hear everything. Listen 
with both ears, listen to what your daughter is going to say. 
Your wicked daughter, not the other one. The other never says 
shameful things that burn your ears. 
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PIECE NOIRE: 


Romeo and Jeannette 
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JEANNETTE: I have only one evening, I don’t even have JEANNETTE: It’s as if something tore quietly inside me. 
one evening. I have only one hour, not even one hour now, I felt I will never hurt you. Do you think this is what they 
and after that my whole life to live in silence. call tenderness? 





een ial 


@ Symbolic of the increasingly universal popularity 
of Jean Anouilh is this production of his “Romeo and 
Jeannette” at the intimate Theatre in Zimmer in the 
ruined city of Hamburg. The romantic Piece Noire was 
adapted by the former American Theatre Officer, Fred- 
eric Mellinger, and it introduced talented, exotic Gu- 
drun Thielmann to German audiences. Mr. Anouilh’s 
moody poetry is admirably supported by a distin- 


guished production. 


JULIA: When you say “‘we”’ you no longer mean we two, do you? 
When you speak of leaving, with whom do you mean? You're 
trying to frighten me, aren’t you? 


LUCIEN: And-now do you see what they’re doing, 
you old optimist, do you see? They’re embracing. 
They’re embracing with the sea lapping at their 
heels. They don’t care about your tide, your shouts, 
Julia and his mother watching them from the road, 
or about any of us. They’re in each other’s arms and 


they have only one minute more to themselves. 


JEANNETTE: Julia is more beautiful than I. Julia is 
pure, and I know what I am worth. The man who 
followed us was my lover, and I didn’t love him. 
here were others before him, ever since I was fifteen, 


and I didn’t love them either. 
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Josef von Sternberg 


THE ARROGANT 
GESTURE 


by CURTIS HARRINGTON 


@ In 1948, after seven years of inactivity, Josef von 
Sternberg humbly commented to an interviewer on 
his own films seen in retrospect: “Though my films 
have been, and still are, studied by directors here and 
abroad, I regard them only as reasonably arrogant 
gestures of mine . . . They don’t carry my endorse- 
ment, they only carry my name.” But he optimistically 
added that he was planning a new film, one that would 
show “how peoples can be fused by a common under- 
standing of each other. It will be a serious subject, my 
greatest effort, though I expect it will be a thankless 
job.” And then, approximately a year later, he sud- 
denly arrived in Hollywood, and those who had seen 


his statement wondered if he had come to make this 
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“greatest effort.” However no one was too surprised 
when they learned that the film had nothing to do with 
bringing people together in common understanding; 
quite the contrary, it had to do with sex and those 
naughty Russians, a story about a glamorous Russian 
(quite American, really) spy and an American Army 
officer, and the unquestionably pertinent problem of 
who would win over whom to their way of life. 
Patterns are repeated. It is not difficult to extract a 
moral from the saga of Josef von Sternberg, the Great 
Hollywood Director. It is that once a would-be serious 
artist sells out to the commercial mammon consistently, 
no matter with what cleverness, with what elaborate and 


painstaking disguises, his feet finally become stuck in 
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Phe Devil Is a Woman 


the mire of his own making, and he finds it impossible ward, he produced films that seldom were more than 


to escape. Of course one might ask what director hasn’t magnificent, gorgeous hokum. 


As John Grierson re- 
compromised, and quite often, too, in order to keep his marked in 1932. 


von Sternberg’s conscience became 
job? Films are made on a commercial, and no other, devoted to “making the hokum as good-looking as pos- 
basis; it is essential that they appeal to a large audience sible almost pathologically good-looking.” 


because of the huge production costs involved. But Jo Sternberg, as he was known at the beginning of 


while it is true that many directors do make two or his film career, began as a film patcher in 1914 at the 


three patently commercial efforts in a row, those who age of twenty. In true Horatio Alger fashion he worked 
have any pretensions of doing finer work always man- 


his way up gradually, becoming successively a film 
age to intersperse such films with one in which they cutter, editor, 


writer, and assistant director. It was 
can really put their heart. Josef von Sternberg did not, 


while he was an assistant director working on a minor 


however, choose this path; instead, for twenty years, comedy in 1924 that the star of the picture decided the 
following his first sincere effort, and two possibly 


credit titles on the film would look much more impres- 


sincere but unreleased films made immediately after- sive if the name Josef von Sternberg were included. Jo 





Sternberg readily agreed. The dictatorial airs ot the 
great Eric von Stroheim had appealed to the young 
Sternberg, and he was not averse to having his name 
changed to resemble that of the man whom he would 
one day emulate in personal manner, if not in direc- 
torial style. Soon afterward the newly christened Josef 
von Sternberg, with great pluck and courage, managed 
to produce independently for only $4800 his first direc- 
torial effort: “The Salvation Hunters.” 

The reigning leaders of the industry—at the time 
Chaplin, Pickford, Fairbanks—were impressed. Their 
releasing company, United Artists, bought the film, cut 
it a bit, and put it on the market. The reviewers on the 
whole were enthusiastic, as it was considered “differ- 
ent.” The story dealt with three young derelicts—a boy, 
a girl, and an orphan child—who escape from their ugly 
life or, a mud-scow only to land in a house of ill re- 
pute, where the girl is wanted by the procurer. Finally 
the boy gets up enough courage to beat up the villain, 
and the three of them march off into the sunset. Audi- 
ences found the film rather dreary, but it was enough 
of a succés destime to make von Sternberg’s name 
known to the producing companies able to give him 
further work. 

In this first effort Sternberg displayed his primary 
interest in the motion picture as a medium to relate a 
story in terms of formal pictorial symbolism, a charac- 
teristic which has dominated all of his films ever since, 
except for the important qualification that in “The Sal- 
vation Hunters” he told an honest, if somewhat senti- 
mental, story with a moral attached to it. Subsequent- 
ly, seeing how his attempts at saying something to his 
audience, as well as entertaining them, were ignored, he 
quickly discarded his ideals and set about making the 
slickest, emptiest films possible, using as his boxoffice 
weapon his ability to handle sex. Sex and a virtuosic 
pictorialism became Sternberg’s chief devices to insure 
the success of his films with the public. What critical 
success he subsequently earned came from those few 
critics who perceived that Sternberg often went beyond 
the banality of his material in his treatment of it; his 
films, in a formal sense, became very accomplished. 

Immediately after “The Salvation Hunters” Stern- 
berg seemed to be pursued by bad fortune. He first was 
hired by Mary Pickford to do a story for her about 
Pittsburgh, but arguments soon arose between them 
and Sternberg went on to Metro. He finished one film 
there, “The Exquisite Sinner,” which, after a preview 
where the audience invariably laughed at the wrong 
places, was almost entirely re-made by another direc- 
tor, and started another one with Mae Murray called 
“The Masked Bride”; after finishing two reels of this 
he one day turned the camera to the ceiling and walked 
off the set—because the executives had insisted upon 
seeing his daily “rushes” to keep an eye on what he 
was doing. Next he directed a film for Charles Chaplin 
designed as a comeback vehicle for Edna Purviance. 
Chaplin’s long-time leading lady. After one preview 
this too was shelved. 
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With several false starts behind him Sternberg found 
it impossible to find any further work as a director. 
Not to be discouraged, however, he took a job as 
assistant director again, at Paramount. Here he was 
given the opportunity to direct rfiakes on a Frank 
Lloyd picture, and these turned outtko successfully that 
the head of the studio assigned/fhiim to direct Ben 
Hecht’s “Underworld,” a Chicago gangster story. This 
film finally established Sternberg in the way Holly. 
wood respected (then, as it does today): it became an 
enormous financial success, generally considered one 
of the top films of the year. Sternberg brought to the 
tightly-knit triangular love story of a gangster, George 
Bancroft, his moll, Evelyn Brent, and his valet, Clive 
Brook, a strong feeling for atmosphere and an eye for 
distinct characterization. 

Sternberg was now “made,” as far as Hollywood was 
concerned, yet one can imagine that no one realized 
more than he did at this turning point in his career the 
immense compromise he had made in going from the 
poetic symbolism of “The Salvation Hunters” to the 
hard sentimentality of “Underworld.” Perhaps he in- 
tended now to play along with Hollywood, making 
spurious melodramas, entrenching himself, waiting for 
the opportunity to do something sincere once again. 

Sternberg followed “Underworld” with “The Last 
Command,” a well-made vehicle for Emil Jannings in 
which his directorial talents were subjugated to the 
demands of the star. Then he did a sequel to “Under- 
world,” featuring the same stars as the former, called 
“The Dragnet.” By now it was 1928 and the talkies 
were just around the corner. His last two silent films, 
“The Docks of New York” and “The Case of Lena 
Smith,” turned out to be his best since his first work. 
The former dealt with a coal stoker who saves a street- 
walker from suicide; the sordid, picturesque low-life 
settings, similar to those in “The Salvation Hunters,” 
gave Sternberg a chance to display to good advantage 
a fast developing ability to render his scenes in the 
richest possible chiaroscuro. The latter film, again 
evocatively photographed, even had a story of some 
significance, in that it apostrophized the rigidity of 
the Prussian mind. 

With the arrival of sound Sternberg immediately di- 
rected his third gangster story, “Thunderbolt.” A minor 
effort, it had some dramatically interesting scenes laid 
in a prison cell block. Meanwhile Emil Jannings, who 
had returned to Germany, sent for Sternberg to direct 
his first talkie. At first it was to have been a story about 
Rasputin, but instead Jannings and Sternberg finally 
agreed upon Heinrich Mann’s novel, “Professor Un- 
rath.” The title of the film version was changed to “The 
Blue Angel,” and it served to introduce to the world 
the most fascinating, the brightest film personality 
since Garbo—Marlene Dietrich. 

While seeking an actress to play the music hall singer 
opposite Jannings, Sternberg one night happened to go 
to a play at the Berliner Theatre, where on the stage 
he saw Dietrich for the first time—a minor actress who 
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at that time had given up the idea of a film career be- 
cause her previous appearances in secondary roles in 
silent films had not been especially noticed. Sternberg 
sent for her, made a test, and cast her in the role of 
Lola-Lola, the star singer at “The Blue Angel,” a water- 
front bistro. Curiously enough, considering her really 
superb portrayal of the music hall tart, Dietrich did 
not believe herself right for the part, and it was only 
upon Sternberg’s insistence that she consented to play 
it. In an interview later in her career Dietrich described 
this period: “Von Sternberg found me in Germany. | 
was nothing there. He believed in me, worked with me, 
trained me—he gave all his knowledge, experience and 
. . He made me over.” 
With his discovery of Dietrich, Pygmalion had at 


energy to make me a success . 


last found his Galatea. Sternberg’s peculiarly intense 
feeling for the erotic quality of women—seen in his 
treatment of such silent stars as Evelyn Brent, Betty 
Compson, Olga Baclanova, Esther Ralston, and Fay 
Wray—found in Dietrich an almost ideal subject: a 
woman who had all the qualities of the Fatal Woman 
of romantic literature—mysterious, alluring, exotic, 
beautiful, with an androgynous quality about her which 
suggested an ability to be all things to all men. Though 
in her first Sternberg film Dietrich enacted the part of 
a rather frumpy, earthy strumpet, in her following 
American films her director refined her personality, 
making her into an increasingly stylized creature, one 
whose movements and speech were slowly measured, 
and whose eyes, with a constant raising and lowering 
of long lashes, hinted at untold secrets. 

With the huge commercial and critical success (it 
was the first sound film to use silence tellingly, and to 
free a camera that had momentarily become immobile 
with the arrival of sound) of “The Blue Angel” behind 
him, Sternberg returned to the United States and made 
“Morocco,” to introduce his new star to American 
audiences. This story of a cafe singer who is torn be- 
tween the chance for security with a millionaire or a life 
of hell as a “campfollower” of a foreign legionnaire, 
and finally chooses the latter, received great popular 
acclaim. The film was beautifully photographed, and 
still retains great interest today as an example of a 
film sustained emotionally without the aid of any back- 
ground music. Next, Sternberg went on to make an- 
other Dietrich vehicle, “Dishonored,” written by him- 
self, in which she played a spy who dies as a traitor to 
her country for the sake of love. 

Upon completing this Sternberg took time out from 
directing his protégé to make a film version of Theo- 
dore Dreiser’s “An American Tragedy.” The great 
Soviet director, Sergei Eisenstein, had been brought 
over by Paramount to do it, but the studio executives 
decided that Eisenstein’s treatment was far too com- 


plicated and assigned a more trusted employee to the 
task. Characteristically, Sternberg overlooked the social 
malaise which had prompted Dreiser to write the book, 
saying that he “didn’t believe in it,” and gave the story 
a sexual motivation. 
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Returning to Dietrich, Sternberg made his last great 
popular success with her, “Shanghai Express.” Here 
Dietrich became still more stylized; indeed, all the per- 
formers were carefully directed by Sternberg to fit in 
with the total filmic abstraction which he was by now 
clearly attempting to achieve. This is the film that 
prompted Grierson’s remark about “good-looking 
hokum.” It was as if, hopelessly dedicated to the banal- 
ity of an endlessly repeated love story, he wanted to 
lavish such a magnificent craftsmanship on his work 
that the essential hollowness would be covered up, that 
one’s eye would be too dazzled to see the truth. For 
Josef von Sternberg, despite any criticisms that may be 
leveled at him on other grounds, still remains today the 
most accomplished film craftsman in Hollywood. 

Next came “Blonde Venus,” a story property which 
Sternberg rebelled against directing, but which, after 
various altercations between Dietrich and the studio 
executives, he finally consented to do. Strung on the 
most banal story basis imaginable—an interminable 
tale of mother love—were some of the most remarkably 
beautiful scenes Sternberg had yet directed. The beauty 
of Dietrich was apotheosized in the film, and she ap- 
peared in a variety of guises (always the eternal 
woman) as a housewife, mother, cafe singer, prostitute. 
The settings for the film, carefully designed by Wiard 
Ihnen, a new young designer who quickly caught on to 
the sort of thing desired by Sternberg, were all extreme- 
ly imaginative, and though the story nominally took 
place in various parts of the United States, it gave the 
overall impression of transpiring instead in a never- 
never land of Sternberg’s own imagination. None of 
the settings were actually realistic, but all were exot- 
ically suggestive—personifications of the theme, rather 
than the reality. The most remarkable sequence of the 
film, laid in the south, had sets which anticipated the 
atmosphere created by Jo Mielziner sixteen years later 
in “A Streetcar Named Desire.” 

With his next two films, “The Scarlet Empress” and 
“The Devil Is a Woman,” made in 1934 and 1935, 
respectively, Sternberg reached the high-point of his 
sound-film career, creatively, though it is extremely 
significant that in doing so both of the films turned out 
to be boxoffice flops. It seemed almost as if he had suc- 
ceeded in out-witting himself; the ingredients were still 
there—sex and lavish settings—but the public was no 
longer pleased. The simple fact was that he had gone 
too far; he was now putting a highly personal sincer- 
ity into his work once again, though he would prefer 
to deny it. His attempts at stylization and formalization 
were carried to such an extent that the warm human 
contact with the mass audience, so necessary for the 
success of a motion picture, was lost. Filmgoers re- 
sented the unreal settings, the exaggerated characteriza- 
tions, the fabulous mythic creature that Dietrich had 
become. 

In “The Scarlet Empress,” which recounted the rise 
of Catherine the Great to the throne, the sets were 
(continued on page 90) 































A THEATRE LIBRARY 


@ Theatregoing is limited by time, 
space, and the preferences of theat- 
rical impresarios, and therefore we 
see only relatively few plays in rela- 
tively few styles of performance. 
Reading helps us to see more—to see 
all we want—by proxy. And what is 
more important, it affects our re- 
sponse to the living theatre. Nothing 
in cold print can really take the place 
of an evening in the theatre, but crit- 
icism or history can enrich our aware- 
ness and appreciation of what hap- 
pens on the stage. If we can compre- 
hend more fully, discriminate more 
exactly, make more illuminating com- 
parisons, then we can get much more 
from what we see. 

The books in this list are intended 
to serve this double purpose, both ex- 
tending and improving your experi- 
ence in the theatre. They are con- 
cerned with the plays and stagecraft 
of modern times, that is, since Ibsen. 
All of the books are in English, and 
all are in print. They are books that 
you can make the basis of your own 
theatre library. 

A list of books on the theatre ought 
to start with some history of the 
drama. Our first criterion should be 
utility; the best history, for our pur- 
poses, is the one with the most rele- 
vant information about the most 
plays. We can get our criticism out 
of the critical studies that are to be 
named later, instead of depending on 
the passing judgments of historians 
who are mainly concerned with facts. 
By this standard, the most useful book 
for our purposes is “A History of 
Modern Drama,” edited by Barrett H. 
Clark and George Freedley, a volume 
of long, detailed essays by authori- 
ties on the modern drama of individ- 
ual nations. All the contributors 
practice a single method: a section 
on each dramatist, including bio- 
graphy, lists of plays, summaries of a 
few plays, and a few main character- 
istics. The main fault is a tendency 
on the part of each contributor to sur- 
render to an uncritical enthusiasm 
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for the chief dramatists of the nation 
assigned to him. Three critically soun- 
der histories have, unfortunately, 
fewer facts about the modern theatre: 
Allardyce Nicoll’s “World Drama,” 
John Gassner’s “Masters of the 
Drama,” and Alan Downer’s “The 
British Drama.” 

We can conveniently divide critics 
of the drama into two categories: 
working critics who go to the theatre 
and write about plays in performance 

and literary critics (they also 
work) who write about plays only 
and not performances. | find three 
theatre critics worth mentioning. The 
first, George Bernard Shaw, was for 
three years, from 1895 to 1898, the 
regular drama reviewer of The Satur- 
day Review. A complete three-volume 
collection of his weekly articles, “Our 
Theatres in the Nineties,” has been 
issued by Shaw’s London publisher, 
Constable, which is gradually bring- 
ing all of Shaw’s writings back into 
print. 

The real significance of these es- 
says is not in what they tell us about 
individual plays—most of the plays 
reviewed have been completely for- 
gotten—but in their contribution to 
the nineties’ war of the theatres, a war 
against shoddy Victorian melodramas 
and noisy, hammy productions of 
Shakespeare. The opposition is al- 
most too easy to deal with, and, in 
consequence, Shaw, in addition to be- 
ing practically always right, is able 
to indulge in his jokes (he feared 
Parson Rosmer, glancing at a volume 
of Shaw’s plays, would become “so 
absorbed as to forget all about his 
part”), his sentimentalism (he found 
“The Importance of Being Earnest” a 
failure because it did not touch him), 
his witty but often brutal insults 
(“Mr. Tree wants only one thing to 
make him an excellent Falstaff, and 
that is to get born over again as un- 
like himself as possible”), and his 
exaggerated loyalty to the revolution 
he and Ibsen had made in the theatre 
(he would flare up at any heroine— 
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even Shakespeare’s—who was not suf- 
ficiently a new woman and once ob- 
served tliat a comedy was “somewhat 
too pre-Ibsenite for my taste.” ) 

“Our Theatres in the Nineties” pro- 
vides the record of Shaw’s public 
campaign against the Victorian thea- 
tre, but there was also a private cam- 
paign which has its own record: 
“Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A 
Correspondence.” For many years 
Shaw strove to win Ellen Terry away 
from_Henry Irving’s ponderous 
Shakespearean revivals and his equal- 
ly ponderous contemporary claptrap. 
Once, arrangements were made for 
both Irving and Miss Terry to appear 
in Shaw’s “Man of Destiny,” but 
Irving balked at the last minute when 
he was nettled by something Shaw 
had written about him in The Satur- 
day Review. Shaw reacted in the best 
sour-grapes tradition, observing that 
Irving could not do the young Napo- 
leon because “he . . . never looks 
under fifty except when he is playing 
Lear,” At last, years later, Miss Terry 
appeared in “Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion.” Oddly enough, the 
volume of letters is edited by an 
apologist for Sir Henry Irving, and 
as a result the controversy. a little 
anachronistically, continues. (I have 
omitted the extraordinary matters of 
non-dramatic interest: Shaw’s re- 
markable attachment to a woman he 
had never seen off the stage, its nota- 
ble and natural slackening after his 
marriage, and its disappearance after 
he finally met Ellen Terry.) 

Of all our theatre critics, George 
Jean Nathan has come closest to be- 
ing an American Shaw. Any volume 
of his criticism will do for our list, 
since all his books are very much 
alike; let us select “The Theatre Book 
of the Year 1948-49,” the latest—at 
this writing—of his annual series. 
More ostentatiously than Shaw, Mr. 
Nathan proclaims himself to be a 
destructive critic, and certainly both 
his wit and his special skill at smell- 
ing out absurdities qualify him for 
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this role. Unlike Shaw, Mr. Nathan 
does not permit his critical writing 
to point to any single attitude toward 
men and events. Mr. Nathan offers not 
so much a philosophy as a critical 
technique—a kind of eclectic, empiri- 
eal estheticism that had its last full 
flowering in the writing of James 
Huneker and Anatole France. He dis- 
trusts an overabundance of thematic 
content in the plays he sees and has 
even made “serious thinker” and 
“genius” terms of abuse; character- 
istically, he prefers Saroyan to Odets. 
He seems happiest when he gets a 
chance to parade his astounding 
scholarship; a favorite critical prac- 
tice is to prove a point by overwhelm- 
ing the opposition with lists, lists, and 
more lists: lists of bad movie actors, 
of attractive stage actresses, of drama- 
tic clichés, of plays with all feminine 
casts (a propos of “The Women”), 
of critics who habitually overpraised 
plays (a propos of Mr. Nathan’s 
guarded enthusiasm for “South Pa- 
cific”), of plays dealing with perver- 
sion (a propos of “Oscar Wilde’’). 
etc., etc. This abundant knowledge is 
sometimes misused as an instrument 
of criticism, but, more often, Mr. 
Nathan remains a reasonably safe 
guide to quackery and absurdity. 
Stark Young, whose selected arti- 
cles are “Immortal 
Shadows,” must be considered a con- 


reprinted in 


structive critic. Such a conclusion is 
justified by the reviews Mr. Young 
chose to preserve in this last volume. 
“Immortal Shadows” contains chiefly 
sympathetic interpretations of plays 
and sensitive appreciations of produc- 
tions. Mr. Young is always interested 
in these two elements, apart and to- 
gether: play and production; almost 
every essay examines chiefly the re- 
lationship between the text and its em- 
bodiment on the stage. More than 
mest critics, Mr. Young gives the im- 
pression of wanting the play to suc- 
ceed or wishing that it had succeeded. 
Mr. Young likes the theatre at its best 
and excels in describing it and telling 
why it is at its best; contrast him 
with Mr. Nathan, who has confessed 
that, for him, good theatre baffles any 
interpretation and who seems often 
to be at his own best when the stage 
is at its worst. 

Eric Bentley’s “The Playwright as 
Thinker” is a stimulating assessment 
of the twentieth-century war of the 
theatres—the war between naturalism 
and its would-be successors. Although 
Mr. Bentley takes occasional pleasure 
in knocking the stuffing out of a bad 
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play, he devotes himself chiefly to the 
analysis of good playwrights and 
good plays. All of the dramatists con- 
sidered have some pretensions as 
thinkers, but Mr. Bentley’s first con- 
cern is with the literary merit of their 
work; indeed, his book might well 
have been called “The Playwright as 
Playwright.” Its coverage of the field 
is sometimes a bit arbitrary in its 
omissions; however, most of the 
chapters provide full general studies 
of the principal authors. Incidentally: 
because many of Mr. Bentley’s judg- 
ments directly contradict the dogmata 
of the more conventional critics, “The 
Playwright as Thinker” should be 
considered a particular ornament to 
our list. Two other works of literary 
criticism deserve to be mentioned, 
and recommended, in passing: Fran- 
cis Fergusson’s “The Idea of a Thea- 
ter” (not primarily about the modern 
drama) and Ronald Peacock’s “The 
Poet in the Theatre” (out of print). 

One more critical work belongs 
among our basic books: “Understand- 
ing Drama: Twelve Plays,” edited by 
Cleanth Brooks and Robert B. Heil- 


man. This popular college textbook 
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( AHistory of the Modern Drama. 
$y Barrett H. Clark and George 
Freedley.Appleton-Century-Crofts. 

2. Our Theatres in the Nineties. 
By George Bernard Shaw. Con- 

stable, Limited. 

3. Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: 

Correspondence. Edited by 
Christopher St. John. Theatre Arts 
Books. 

. Theatre Book of the Year 1948- 
49. By George Jean Nathan. Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 

5. Immortal Shadows. By Stark 
Young. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

6. The Playwright as Thinker. By 
Eric Bentley. Reynal & Hitchcock 
Inc.—-Harcourt Brace & Co. Inc. 

7. Understanding Drama: Twelve 

Plays. By Cleanth Brooks and 

tobert B. Heilman. Henry Holt 

& Co. 

. European Theories of the 

Drama. Edited by Barrett H 

Clark. Crown Publishers. 

9. Actors on Acting. Edited by 
Taby Cole and Helen Krich Chi- 
noy. Crown Publishers. 

10. Producing the Play. Edited by 
John Gassner. Dryden Press Inc. 

ll. My Life in Art. By Constantin 

Stanislavski. Theatre Arts Books. 

2. The Fervent Years. By Harold 

Clurman. Alfred A. Knopf. 

3. The Stage Is Set. By Lee Simon- 
son. Dover Publications. 

14. New Theatres for Old. By Mor- 
decai Gorelik. Samuel French. 

15. Stages of the World. Edited by 
Theatre Arts Books. Introduction 
by Aline Bernstein. Theatre Arts 

Books 






























is not so much a study of the drama 
as an invitation to the reader to make 
his own study. It is distinguished for 
its notes on the nature of drama and 
for its detailed commentaries on 
twelve plays, ancient and modern. 
The close reading that the editors 
give to these plays has a particular 
value as an object lesson to the be- 
ginning critic or the prospective 
critic. Messrs. Brooks and Heilman 
never forget that the way to read a 
play is to apply the fullest attention 
to all of it. Such a prescription sounds 
too simple to be worth setting down, 
and yet, in the last decade, it has 
caused a revolution in the teaching 
of literature. 

We can turn now to writing by 
men of the theatre. At this point some 
anthologies will help us: Barrett H. 
Clark’s “European Theories of the 
Drama” and “Actors on Acting,” ed- 
ited by Toby Cole and Helen Krich 
Chinoy, two books which accurately 
describe their contents in their titles. 

Mr. Clark’s book is valuable enough 
to warrant its being brought up to 
date; except in its American Supple- 
ment, it has nothing written after 
1914. But even its present edition con- 
tains much that is worthwhile, in- 
cluding the clashing opinions of Bru- 
netiére, Archer, Jones, and Lawson on 
the nature of drama; the equally di- 
versified views of Krutch, Anderson, 
Gassner, and Brown on the possibil- 
ity of tragedy in our century, and 
O’Neill’s working notes on “Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra.” 

So much has already been said 
about “Actors on Acting” in THEATRE 
Arts—both in the original review and 
in the subsequent article by Lee Stras- 
berg—that I hesitate to say much 
more about this valuable book. Al- 
most half of it is devoted to the 
theatre since Ibsen. The contributors 
include practically all the actors 
whom you would expect, or hope, to 
see represented. The issues raised are 
the same ones that occur elsewhere 
in the theatre: the relation of script 
to production, the competing claims 
of rival dramatic traditions, the rela- 
tion of the theatre to life and to its 
audience. But these serious subjects 
should not suggest that the contribu- 
tors are exercised about abstractions. 
Precept and generalization are always 
enlivened with example; the actors 
have their own experiences to fall 
back upon, whether we find Walter 
Huston trying to understand his fail- 
ure as Othello, Stanislavski confess- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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|  ANTA PLAY SERIES 1950-51 


(at the ANTA Playhouse, 245 W. 52nd St.) 


w 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE AND ACADEMY (ANTA) 


Chortered by the Congress of the United States 


TEN PRODUCTIONS, INCLUDING 


JUDITH ANDERSON 


in Robinson Jeffers’ 
“THE TOWER BEYOND TRAGEDY” 


Opening November 19, 1950 


MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES include attendance at one performance of 
each of the TEN productions of the 1950-51 season. Members may also 
attend special lectures by prominent theatre personalities which are being 
scheduled and will be announced individually 


There ore three requicr MEMBERSHIP clossifications 


“A" Membership “B" Membership “Cc” Membership 


$30 Orchestra $25 Mezzanine $20 Balcony 
“OPENING NIGHT” MEMBERSHIPS A production by ELIA KAZAN 
“A"— $40 “B"— $35 “c"— $25 KING OF THE MOUNTAINS (A new ploy by Edward J. Eustace) 


Memberships to individual productions will not be available. 
There will be no reserved seats. 


JOHN GARFIELD 
in Chery! Crawford's production 
of Ibsen's “PEER GYNT” 


A new version by Paul Green 


HELEN HAYES’ 


production of 
Sir James Barrie's 
“MARY ROSE” 


Other possibilities are: 
A KATHARINE CORNELL production 


LOUIS JOUVET and Company (direct from Théatre de L'’Athenée, Paris 
in a Moliere & Jules Romains repertory) 


THE CELLAR AND THE WELL [A new ploy 


by Philip Pruneau) 


A production by ORSON WELLES 
SUNRISE IN MY POCKET [A new ploy about Day 





As a contribution to ANTA, Memberships are deductible for income tax Justus Mayer) 
purposes.) 
Crit chwbWoue Oh eebsd ond O00 ovaboce ces cedenecssee cea 
i thd cau nebech bbe hSeun wo kes acess ee bees «Sea 
Phones (Office):..... see eeeeeccecees Sree 
Enclosed please find my contribution to ANTA in the amount of $.........++5 
| EEE pee RES ae Tas ai a aiey th th us Seti “C” memberships. 
Please indicate your first and second preference for performance days by 
Please print and make checks No. | and 2. 
ccc ctedeewrceose MD. cone euros wowndineane 
ee (other than opening) ee ee 
139 W. 44th Street PM Eeccceccccssnsese Sot. eve pcdésveveuewsdeets 
New York City, N. Y. PMc ies Sueadenesse 
0 ee Opening Sun. eve......... 
Thurs. eve. i ties sh etna gdb ($40 - $35 and $25) 
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Lehman Engel 
Guest Editor 


Lehman Engel is a well-known com- 
poser, conductor, stage director, au- 
thor and lecturer. Mr. Engel has com- 
posed incidental music for more than 
fijty Broadway shows, including 
O'Casey’s “Within the Gates,” Eliot's 
“Murder in the Cathedral.” Maurice 
Evans’ full-length “Hamlet” and 
“Macbeth.” Orson Welles’ “The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday,” as well as the 
scores for many motion pictures. Con- 
ductor for “The Consul,” “Call Me 
Mister,’ and the forthcoming “Bless 
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Each month Theatre: USA, prepared by ANTA in co-operation with 
the editors of this megazine, discusses a particular phase of the theatre 
off-Broadway. The topic for this issue is Musical Theatre. 


An early musical 


You All,” he has conducted for in- 
numerable recordings with such stars 
as Mary Martin. Bing Crosby and 


Gene Kelly. 


Music in the Theatre 


by Lehman Engel 


While any serious consideration of 
the theatre in America must include 
Broadway but the whole 
tributary theatre, a discussion of the 


not only 


American musical theatre will of ne- 
cessity be limited to activities on Man- 
hattan Island. This does not overlook 


**Aleeste’’ presented in 1676 at the court of Versailles. 


occasional lyric theatre experiments 
at festivals or in colleges here and 
there, or frequent revivals of Broad- 
way musicals in summer operetta the- 
atres or periodic opera performances 
in colleges and conservatories. The 
present writer feels, however, that 
without exception the “occasional ex- 
periments” are without appreciable 
public influence and that the revivals 
help only to extend the principal ef- 
fects which the originals first created. 

The very technical nature of musi- 
cal theatre limits its genesis and 
growth to the metropolitan centers 


where production funds are available, 
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Valerie Bettis, modern dance star. in 


where a large enough audience exists 
for potential repayment of the invest- 
ment and where a large number of 
highly experienced workers—-compos- 
ers, writers, lyricists, orchestra-play- 
ers, singers, dancers, actors, directors, 
designers, etc.—live and ply their 
crafts. 

In respect to these things, America 
is not alone. The Russian lyric the- 
atre flowered suddenly in the Nine- 
teenth Century and solely in St. Pe- 
tersburg and Moscow. While the idi- 
oms developed by Moussorgsky, Boro- 
din, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and the others 
came out of the rich native folk mate- 
rial, the theatrical treatment was so- 
phisticated, and only possible both 
creatively and performance-wise as 
the products of urban theatre art- 
ists. The musical theatre in France is 
and always was Paris. The other Eku- 
ropean capitols are also the capitols 
of the native musical theatres. Suc- 
cessfully produced works often fan 
out to include performances in the 
provinces; the process never reverses 
itself. 

Music in the theatre can be divided 
into three broad categories: plays 
with music, musical comedies, and 
operas. Sometimes the line of distinc- 
tion between one and the other is 
slight. Each is conditioned chiefly 
and this is most important to compre- 
hend—by theatre economy: budget, 
union wage scales, commercial poten- 
tial of the investment. To illustrate: 
budget allows the employment of X 
number of musicians. The style and 
kind of music is, therefore. suggested. 
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“Creat To Be Alive.” 


In the case of a “play with music,” 
even the amount of music may be cur- 
tailed since use of too many minutes 
of music may cause a union classifi- 
cation to change from. “play with 
music’ to “musical.” This kind of re- 
classification results in a higher wage 
scale, and possibly in the engagement 
of a larger number of men. 

As regards “commercial potential 
of the investment”: a producer may 
allow use of more musicians or sing- 
ers if he feels that this specific ex- 
penditure is important enough to pro- 
duction of a specific effect that may 
increase boxofhice sales, or that, in the 
event of a success, this additional ex- 
pense will not severely endanger his 
operating at a profit. So much for 
economies in general. 

Artistically, many interesting things 
are happening in the musical theatre 
and on Broadw ay. While the so-called 
legitimate theatre practically never 
takes a bold new step, its more costly 
cousin is today in a constant state of 
change. Such a state cannot be any- 
thing but good. Musical comedy it- 
self has in two decades graduated 
from the idealess leg-show extrava- 
ganza to what is very often a play 
with an idea, integrated with tasteful 
music, performed by highly skilled pit 
musicians, choruses of girls and boys 
who can really sing, and dancers who 
are no longer merely “hoofers.” The 
level of both creation and perform- 
ance has risen so high that there is no 
longer a schism between musical com- 
edies on the one hand and the Broad- 
way “operas” of composers like Gian- 





Carlo Menotti, Mare Blitzstein, Virgil 
Thomson, and the late George Gersh- 
win and Kurt Weill. In the opinion 
of this writer, the “operas” have been 
made increasingly possible because of 
the current high calibre of musical 
unaware 
has been prepared. and now the 


shows. The general public 


same public having been exposed to 
“The 


Scene.” 


Consul,” “Regina.” “Street 

“Cradle Will Rock.” “The 
Medium.” and earlier, “Four Saints.” 
and “Porgy and Bess,” the American 
lyric theatre, long discussed, is rap- 
idly becoming a reality. 

As everyone suspected in advance, 
the genesis of the American lyric 
theatre had nothing to do with the 
Metropolitan Opera, which served its 
purpose solely as a museum. Ameri- 
can “opera’”—now finding its sure 
is first of all of the contem- 
porary American Theatre. Its “libret- 


voice 


to” is literate and play«ble and is, 
without violation to itseaf. able to ap- 
peal to the large public. The large 
public is also the “South Pacific” and 
the “Kiss Me, Kate” public, and that 
is good. In Italy, France, Germany, 
and Russia, the historical parallels 
were the same. 

This is no longer the time for the 
non-profit enterprise and the subsidy 
for the single-performance-at-a-loss, 
The serious composer has served his 
apprenticeship in the theatre and now 
knows his way. Strange to say, or 
truth to tell, it was the commercial 
theatre of Broadway that educated 
him and educated his public for him. 
The entire public will sponsor him 
now, because the public also has 
grown up. 


Backtalk from a Director 
by Mary Hunter 


There is no questioning the geo- 
graphical facts on which Lehman En- 
gel bases his conclusions. However, 
one can dream, can't one? 

Now, forgive me a little digression 
along one of those shady paths known 
For quite 
a while I have been proselytizing to 


as “trends in the theatre.” 


the effect that we have made our most 
original and indigenous contributions 
to the theatre by way of the musical. 
First, by incorporating dancing into 
the structure of musicals and second 
by bold development of our musical 
comedy in form, story and purpose. 
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{ shall never forget the shock of 
absent-mindedly wandering past a 
ease containing photographs of pro- 
ductions done by Sothern and Mar- 
lowe in the City Museum. At first 
glance | thought they were of recent 
Broadway plays. To my astonishment 
they were photographs of a success- 
ful play dated 1900. Somehow those 
photographs crystallized in my mind 
with startling vividness how little we 
have moved forward in our serious 
legitimate plays and comedies. We 
have been for many years in a placid 
pond with a few brilliant streams 
flashing off in the recent works of 
Williams and Miller. When you look 
back over the development of the mu- 
sical theatre. there has been a steady 
forward flow of ideas, material and 
stvle. 

The indisputable fact that there 
now exists in the musical field an in- 
tense professional concentration in 
New York is. I firmly believe, a tem- 
porary phase. Though it is true that 
musical theatre now reaches the rest 
of the country primarily as importa- 
tions from Broadway, there are a few 
centers outside of New York where 
we can anticipate interesting future 
developments. It seems to me that 
there are two possible sources. First. 
of course. the West Coast where there 
presently exists a magnificent concen- 
tration of musical talent. From this 
center we have already had a few 
successful revues, revivals and at least 
one original musical production, the 
late “Magdalena.” 


sprawling, uneven, and in many re- 


which though 
spects downright distressing, still had 
a vigorous and bold visual conception 
and some verv fine music. The second 
source is such deliberate transplanta- 
tion of professional people in the mu- 
sical field as the Berkshire Festival 
and Aspen. Mr. Paepcke has been ac- 
cused of everything from trying to 
sell real estate to an insidious cam- 
paign for president. In fact he repre- 
sents that magnificent drive in artistic 
and cultural life in this country on the 
part of foundations. communities and 
individuals, such as Elizabeth Sprague 
{ oolidge. 


simply hecause it ought to be done. 


to achieve the impossible 


This is a quality in our life which is 
both’ maddening and_ praiseworthy 
whether it’s the abolitionist movement 
or a community saying among its city 
elders, “We've got the money. Why 
shouldn’t we have the best?” We have 
a curious habit in this country of tak- 


ing our “cultural” development as a 
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moral ‘responsibility, and it has pro- 
duced everything from “Chautauqua” 
to “Four Saints in Three Acts” by 
courtesy of the Friends and Enemies 
of Modern Music. 

From the director's point of view 
I should like to generalize recklessly 
on one slim summer’s experience in 
Dallas presenting the older operettas 
alongside modern musicals. I think 
the audiences like them better when 
they are given the chance to see them 
well done. I believe, also, that the 
composers and writers of the older 
operettas, if they are to continue the 
life to which their works are entitled, 
must do something about their tech- 
nical presentation. Orchestrations 
must be improved, books must be 
modernized, the style of performance 
and production must be brought up 
to date. They do belong to our musi- 
cal heritage, they have a proper life 
and place, but not as museum pieces. 

We now have that friendly enemy, 
“production cost,” prodding the pro- 
fessional theatre into some very se- 
rious consideration of decentralizing 
for purely economic reasons. What 
will come of this is hard to predict, 
but it certainly will be a factor in 
spreading the development of the mu- 
sical theatre. 

Along with Lehman Engel I have 
always cast a rather suspicious eye on 
the “folk” sources of major musical 
development in this country. All self- 


conscious attempts to develop musical 
theatre on a folk basis, as in the case 
of the legitimate theatre, are likely 
to lead to the precious and chauvinis- 
tic. Folk material must be strained 
through the individual consciousness 
of the creative artist before it can 
come forth as a real contribution 
to development in any art, but the 
scattering of professional musical cen- 
ters would be of tremendous benefit 
to the individual artist. The quickest 
road to destruction for young creative 
talent is the intense provincialism of 
New York shop-talk and rivalry. It is 
all too easy to forget why and how 
the other half lives. It is stimulating 
and a real challenge to see many 
small communities in this country cre- 
ate their own theatrical entertainment 
under the greatest difficulties simply 
because they want it and like it 
whether it is Gainesville devoting it- 
self to making its doctors and den- 
tists into trapeze artists or Robert 
Nail in Albany, Texas, developing the 
town’s original and brilliant “Fan- 
dango,” or North Carolina support- 
ing Paul Green’s historical dramas. 
There are signs and portents. One 
that fascinates me is a Texas Univer- 
sity subsidizing and releasing record- 
ings; an interested group in Okla- 
homa financing recordings of import 
in the historical development in mu- 
sic. Of course, | have passed over 
many other developments in the in- 





Gene Kelly and Shirley Paige in brilliant musical satire “‘Pal Joey.” 
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terests of brevity, but I for one, 
though I may be naively optimistic, 
believe that decentralization is valua- 
ble not only for the dramatic theatre 
but also for the musical theatre. Fur- 
thermore, it seems to me there are 
some sound indications that it will 
take place in spite of the present con- 
centration in New York. 

We are a music-conscious nation, a 
fact often overlooked. Our intense 
awareness of music and our need for 
it are products of earnest endeavor on 
the part of music lovers and equally 
earnest endeavor on the part of those 
great American businesses which have 
built up their profits on selling music 
to the public in one form or another. 
Music and musical theatre must come 
down in price. It seems an oversim- 
plification to make such a flat-footed 
statement, but it is just such a simple 
fact that lies at the basis of our so- 
called “lack of opportunity” to earn 
a living, reach an audience, or experi- 
ment with new forms. The audience is 


_ there. It is up to us to reach it. 


Mary Hunter, working in both the 
dramatic and musical fields of the 
theatre, was the director of “Ballet 
Ballads,” “The Respectful Prostitute,” 
“Great to Be Alive.” This past sum- 
mer she was director of the Starlight 
Operetta season in Dallas. 


The Commercial Aspect 
of the Art Musical 
by Richard Rodgers 


“The American musical theatre has 
gone serious.” These are the words of 
a lament currently popular with a 
small segment of the critical press and 
an even smaller, thank goodness, por- 
tion of the musical theatregoing pub- 
lic. 

There might be some cause for 
alarm if the entire musical theatre 
were to concern itself with nothing 
but death, refugees, and the race prob- 
lem. Surely it would be deplorable to 
be denied an occasional glance at 
Mike Todd’s spectacular girls or Bob- 
by Clark’s cigar. No one wants these 
noble and amusing institutions rubbed 
out, 

As for the “serious” musical thea- 
tre, however, it must be admitted that 
it has its points. It would not be ap- 
propriate in this space to discuss the 
artistic merits of “The Consul” (refu- 
gees), “South Pacific” (race preju- 
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dice) or “Carousel”  (life-after- 
death). Let us be realistic men of the 
theatre. There are thousands of peo- 
ple in this country whose interest ex- 
tends beyond jokes and hips and who 
can concentrate on a musical effort 
lasting a littlke more than 32 bars. 
These people, in all their thousands, 
are flocking to the more adult musical 
plays and will, in turn, send their 
friends. 

It is improbable that anything will 
interfere permanently with the girl- 
and-guffaw show because of its basic 
and valid appeal. Thus, the only re- 
sult of the advent and success of the 
more thoughtful type of musical show 
will be to attract a new public and 
add a fresh viewpoint to an already 
bouncing and healthy form of art. 

If anything in the theatre can be 
counted a sure thing, it is the rule 
that the public will stay away from 
anything it doesn’t like. Even the dif- 
ficulty of theatregoing, on the other 
hand, will not keep people away from 
the play they have heard provides a 
“good” evening. The rush toward a 
more intellectual and, or, emotional 
entertainment may have had its great- 
est impetus from one of us, or any 
number of us. That is not important. 
What does matter is that the public 
has expressed itself. It has little im- 
patience with the old form but a great 
interest in the new. This is very demo- 
cratic. 


Richard Rodgers is the composer of 
“Oklahoma,” “Carousel,” “Allegro,” 
and the current hit “South Pacific.” 


On Music and Words 
by Marc Blitzstein 


The question has often been thrown 
at me: “Which do you do first—the 
words or the music?” A few notes 
may be of interest. 

There are three ways of combining 
words and music. The words can come 
first, the music then being set to 
them. Or the music (usually a tune) 
can be composed and words superim- 
posed upon it. (The exact geography, 
except on the written or printed page, 
escapes me.) And/or a mixed job 
can be done, a sort of running-relay 
of both mediums. Since I am my own 
collaborator, I have tried them all and 
have had what seem to me successes 
and failures with each method. Some- 





times, trying to recall what I did, | 
have drawn a technical blank and had 
to confess I didn’t know; the thing 
simply happened. On cold reflection, 
I think the running-relay procedure 
took place. 

Eric Crozier, who wrote the text 
to Benjamin Britten’s charming “Let's 
Make an Opera,” has a composer tell 
his librettist how it works. The col- 
laborators will mull over the story 
together, and “the characters will be- 
gin to come alive. Then you will find 
the words lining up on your pen, and 
I'll be hearing the notes they call for.” 
The first method, you see, true of 
many extended serious works when 
two or more people are involved—all 
so simply and vaguely stated that the 
mystery of the whole process may pos- 
sibly be deepened for the layman by 
the “explanation.” (Richard Strauss’ 
last opera, “Capriccio,” is all about 
words-and-music, and he also decides 
in favor of a mysterious getting-to- 
gether.) Here the composer, with the 
text (dialogue or lyrics) before him, 
can derive specific inspirations from 
it. He can also play around with it, 
repeating single words or phrases for 
emotional effect, or for the completing 
of a vocal phrase, a la Handel. Many 
different tunes can be set to the same 
words. I know of several to Shake- 
speare’s “Orpheus with His Lute”; I 
made one myself. 

Most popular tunes in this country 
are examples of the second method: 
tune first, words later. Richard Rodg- 
ers, one of the most accomplished 
song-writers of this or any time, has 
said he worked this way with Lorenz 
Hart, but that he prefers the first 
method. which he has followed in 
working with Oscar Hammerstein. 
This possibly may account for the 
relatively complex lyrics of Hart, 
rather jumpy and acutely rhythmic, 
as compared to the broad, simple 
thought-structure of Hammerstein's 
words and their plasticity. The inverse 
of the many-tunes-to-Shakespeare is 
to be found in this second method: 
different or new lyrics to the same 
music. There has been a spate of juke- 
box renditions of “classical” melodies, 
tailored and contorted with an in- 
eptitude bordering on genius, to meet 
the 32-bar refrain formula, with new 
words fitted to them regarding love, 
lamps-lit-low, love, dreams, how-l- 
miss-you-tonight, and love. Grieg, 
Tchaikovsky, Rimsky, Chopin, ete., 
have all been at the mercy of this 
quack surgery, all in the royalty free 
public domain, all slowly wheeling in 
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their graves. But this method has also 
given us many fine, positive and well- 
made songs. 

The third, or running-relay proce- 
dure, is beloved of many Tin Pan Al- 
ley song-writers, as well as the schiz- 
or Narcissist theatre man. (This last 
is both lyric-writer and composer, 
each wildly in love with the other; 
and here | include myself.) One typi- 
cal chronology is: title; tune for title, 
often repeated several times during 
the course of a “pop” song; rest of 
tune; rest of words. Ordinarily one 
thinks of music as being plastic, words 
as being four-square and precise, es- 
pecially when metrical and rhymed. 
But sometimes a sharp rhythmic tune 
can contain a willowy prose line and 
tuck in the corners admirably. Here 
is another seeming paradox: tune 
and words are expected to be identical 
in mood. But I have in certain cases 
had fine success in counterpointing 
them, with the music supplying a 
deeper and maybe subtler comment 
on the words, or vice versa. 

And it occurs to me that for each 
statement I have somewhere added a 
corollary contradicting it. Are there 
any more questions? 


Mare Blitzstein is the composer and 
librettist of as he Cradle Will Rock” 


and “Regina.” 


Who Says “Arranger”? 
hy Don I alker 


Mr. Lehman Engel has asked me to 
write a few words about the situation 
of the so-called “arranger” in the 
American musical theatre of today. 

| feel honored, but embarrassed, 


because during all my career in the 


musical theatre I have never felt that 
I was an “arranger.” and I can ve- 
hemently state that none of my col- 
leagues in our mysterious and legend- 
ary occupation have ever thought they 
were “arrangers either. 

By the beard of Brahms we're com- 
and fie to the U. S. 
copyright laws and the Dramatists’ 
Guild, and an overripe fig to ASCAP., 


too. 


posers, no less. 


We're victims of a semantic snarl. 
and the sooner we get that untangled, 
the better. Webster’s defines an “ar- 
ranger” as “one who puts things 
in proper order; who classifies; who 





adjusts or settles; who adapts.” This 
definition leaves out large chunks of 
what a musical staff does in the prepa- 
ration of a Broadway extravaganza, 
so let’s put it in moth balls and send 
it back to Webster. Maybe we need 
a new word, although the old one, 
“composer,” would do nicely if we 
were allowed to use it. 

From the composition standpoint 
there are two kinds of musical plays. 
Simply: (1) Those in which the com- 
poser listed as such under the title of 
the show has written all the music in 
the production, and (2) 
which he has not. 

In the old days a composer would 


those in 








“Annie 


(,et 





get a libretto from an author and sit 
down to the tremendous task of writ- 
ing an opera. He would have to take 
a lot of time, for first he would write 
all the basic themes; then he would 
compose variations on them; then he 
would write out every harmony note 
he wanted the chorus to sing, and 
end up by creating a master score in 
which he put down with his own hand 
each note he wanted each instrument 
in the orchestra to play. When the 
composer was finished and the opera 
performed, all the musical sounds the 
audience experienced were created by 
the composer. Today opera is still be- 
ing written this way, and into the 


vendamm 


fabulous success with 


Your Gun” 


fabulous Ethel Merman and co-star, Ray Middleton. 
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Broadway scene have infiltrated sev- 
eral composers whose operas are free 
enough in form and modern enough 
in staging to attract the ordinary the- 
atregoer. Some of these popular “op- 
eras” have been financially successful. 
The composers | particularly refer to 
here are Menotti, Blitzstein, and the 
late Kurt Weill. These men have been 
responsible for all the music you have 
heard in their shows. They were able 
to do all their own composing be- 
cause the productions were written in 
the opera tradition: the complete 
score first, then the voices cast to the 
score’s requirements, and then into 
rehearsal. 

The musical shows in which the 
advertised composer does not write 
the entire score comprise all the re- 
vues and musical comedies, and most 
of the “plays with music.” These are 
the kinds of show I work on. 

In all of these shows there are 
enormous obstacles which prevent the 
preparation of variations of the basic 
musical themes and the execution of 
any orchestrations prior to the official 
rehearsal date. Actors are usually 
cast for their acting, then music is 
fitted to whatever voice they may 
have, and Equity does not allow them 
to have a musical rehearsal until the 
official starting date. These shows 
nearly always include dancing, and 
choreographers cannot “set” a num- 
ber without live dancers; incidental 
music under dialogue cannot be writ- 
ten until the spoken scene has been 
rehearsed and cut. 

To add to the problem, the rules of 
Equity and other unions have com- 
pressed the rehearsal period of the 
most difficult new show into the ri- 
diculous time of four weeks. Due to 
this time limitation no composer who 
has written the basic themes for such 
a musical could do the necessary de- 
velopments and orchestrations in time 
to open. In those four weeks he may 
have to write additional tunes if 
needed, keep his eye on the projection 
and interpretation of his melodies at 
rehearsal, have hook conferences, etc., 
and he would have no time to com- 
plete his score, as did the opera com- 
posers, even if he had the knowledge. 


‘| know for a fact that some of our 


well-known musical comedy compos- 
ers have the training and the desire 
to create a score that is all their own. 
but the problem of time is insur- 
mountable. 

To demonstrate the time limitation. 
I can quote fairly accurate statistics 
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regarding the hours needed to make 
the orchestrations for a major musical 
production. Such shows, on_ their 
opening out of town, contain on the 
average thirty-five hundred bars of 
music in their scores. (Later about 
five hundred bars are cut. prior to the 
New York opening.) Working at top 
speed, which is not always possible, 
the best I can average is sixteen bars 
per hour over the whole rehearsal 
period. This theoretical four-week 
period is always reduced to three—a 
few days are lost at the start because 
nothing is “ready,” days are lost at 
the end of the period because of mov- 
ing out-of-town, there are orchestra 
rehearsals to attend, etc. By simple 
arithmetic you can see that the job of 
orchestrating thirty-five hundred bars 
in twenty-one days, at sixteen bars an 
hour works out to a ten-hour day 
every day of the three weeks. Is it 
any wonder that the advertised com- 
poser who writes the tunes of the 
show cannot find time from his other 
duties to make the orchestrations. 
even if he is ready and able? 

In order to accomplish the stag- 
gering and complex task of accom- 
panying the modern musical show 
with music, the official composer is 
forced to enlist the services of other 
musicians. These additional members 
of a musical staff are loosely termed 
“arrangers” and there has never been 
a greater misnomer. They are per- 
forming functions that were always 
done by composers in the past. They 
do imaginative, creative work with 
musical materials. They are in fact 
composers, and if they in their hearts 
did not think they were such, they 
wouldn’t be worth their salt to the 
production. 

The complete staff of composers is 
usually made up as follows: (1) The 
official tune-writing composer who 
creates the basic themes; (2) the 
vocal-variation composer, concerned 
with producing developments on the 
basic themes for the use of choral 
groups; (3) a dance-variation com- 
poser, concerned with making varia- 
tions on the basic tunes and inventing 
additional original material to fit the 
dance patterns; (4) an orchestrating 
composer, who must write every note 
the orchestra must play in following 
and accompanying the above basic 
themes and variations, invent an Over- 
ture and Entr’Acte (containing much 
original material), and frequently 
compose incidental music under dia- 
logue and during changes of scenery; 





(5) the orchestra conductor, who 
helps oversee the entire job, often 
creating additional material himself, 

It is obvious that the official com. 
poser of the show produces only a 
small, though let us say, decisive part 
of the sounds an audience hears at a 
musical show. To this man alone go 
the sometimes fabulous rewards from 
a smash hit, and he alone must make 
his meagre pre-production advances 
recompense him for his months of 
toil if it flops. His associate compos- 
ers, often protected by unions, collect 
their adequate fees even if the show 
fails; but if it clicks, they get nothing 
more. The producers can duplicate 
their work in a dozen road companies 
and never pay them another cent, 
The music staff's sole extra benefit ac. 
cruing from helping to make a roaring 
theatrical success is the honor of being 
connected with it. The atomic burst 
of a big hit leaves them radioactive 
for a while. 

I have been on both sides of the 
composing fence. I have orchestrated 
many shows of other composers, and 
there have been several occasions 
when, as the official “tune-writing 
composer” of a show, confronted by 
the terrifying time-limit imposed upon 
the rehearsal of a musical production, 
I have found that I need assistance 
from other composing staff-members. 

| am here offering neither comment 
on the situation, nor a solution of it. 
But I thought you would like to know 
just what the “arrangers” do in the 
production of a Broadway musical. 
Isn't it amazing how we all keep on 
being friends? Shows what nice peo- 
ple composers are! 


Don Walker has orchestrated many 
hit shows, including “Annie Get Your 
Gun.” “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” 


and “Call Me Madam.” 





The Non-Visual Theatre 
by Goddard Lieberson 


I suppose there is no one around 
misanthropic enough to attend musi- 
cals and opera without once looking 
at the stage. And though this idea is 
not without its charm when one re- 
members certain productions within 
memory, it is hardly practical con- 
sidering the current price of theatre 
tickets. Yet there is a lot to be learned 
by listening without looking, though 
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it is a concept which places a heavy 
burden on a composer. I’ve never 
gone along with the expression that 
“he is a wonderful theatre composer, 
though his music means nothing away 
from it.” Composing is not the word 
for that kind of utilitarianism even 
though it does have its place, a place 
which | am beginning to suspect is 
more often than not likely to be Holly- 
wood. For, in just listening to a good 
theatre-music piece, I think you would 
discover that more dramatic points 
are made with music than you might 
have suspected; that the performers, 
if good ones, carry through as impres- 
sive personalities; that, in some in- 
stances, the emotional impact is even 
greater when received by only one 
sense instead of two. Naturally, this 
is not a plea for only concert versions 
of opera and musical comedy, but is 
merely to observe that the best of the- 
atre music has a life—which is to say, 
a bone and sinew vigorousness of 
its own. The best proof of this sep- 
arate life is the growing catalogue of 
American “standard” music which 
consists chiefly of songs from shows 
which have refused to die despite the 
many attempts on their lives by chang- 
ing musical styles. Such songs as 
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Mary Martin, Richard Rodgers, and Ezio Pinza listen to the playback of the show album of “South Pacific.”’ 


“Night and Day.” “A Pretty Girl is 
Like a Melody,” “My Heart Stood 
Still,’ “All the Things You Are,” 
“The Man I 


Song,” 


Love,” “September 
have been swung, bopped, 
over-arranged and under-fed, and 
have not only survived this treatment 
with remarkable vigor, but give prom- 
ise of an undreamed-of longevity. A 
large contribution to the. establish- 
ment of “classics” in this field has 
been the phonograph record, and 
more specifically the recordings of 
complete shows, with, when possible, 
the original casts. With these, an 
archive of American lyric theatre is 
being established. This marks, I be- 
lieve more than any other factor, a 
coming of age, and a decentralization 
which was never before possible, no 
matter how extensively a show might 
have toured. Therefore, the making 
of a “show album” is not, or should 
not be, a mere setting down of the 
tunes in their proper order, but, as 
far as possible, a recreation in aural 
values of excitement, tension, and 
dramatic progress. This is not 
achieved just by putting microphones 
in front of an orchestra and singers. 
To take a specific and very good ex- 


ample: the recording procedure of 



















“South Pacific” started long before 
it's New York opening. Counting re- 
hearsals, Boston and New York per- 
formances, | saw “South Pacific” 
fourteen times before we went into the 
recording studios. I also had out-of- 
theatre conferences with Dick Rod- 
gers, Oscar Hammerstein, Joshua 
Logan, Mary Martin, and Ezio Pinza. 
Despite all this, the most important 
moments are those in the recording 
studio itself. It’s there that it becomes 
perfectly clear what is aural and what 
is not. It is there that ingenuity must 
substitute heightened musical effects 
for the action and scenery of the 
theatre. The elusive quality of atmos- 
phere is all-important to the record- 
ings. The music of a show, as it is 
heard in the theatre, is unlike any 
other collection of sounds in the 
world, and I suppose it is obvious to 
say that one could put together the 
best possible musicians, singers and 
conductor and still not convey the 
excitement of an opening night. Yet 
this should be the sought-for ideal in 
recording a complete show. Some of 
this excitement can be achieved tech- 
nically, which is to say by the use of 
microphone placement. But yet more 
can be done by editing of the material 
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graphic house 


and careful building of climaxes, just 
as they are carefully built in the the- 
atre. This also means that whoever 
controls the recording must have a 
very clear idea of what the perform- 
ance sounds like in the theatre be- 
cause, strangely enough, the same 
theatre performance may sound quite 
different coming through a micro- 
phone. In other words, it may be 
necessary for the singer to change his 
whole performance in front of a mi- 
crophone in order to simulate the way 
he sounds in the theatre! I know 
that sounds like a lot of hocus-pocus, 
but I’ve so often seen the horrified 
look on the face of a performer listen- 
ing to a play-back—an expression 
which clearly said: “Is that the way 
| sound?” Sometimes, of course, it is 
the way they sound! More often than 
not it is a resemblance but somehow 
not an exact duplicate. 

One thing is certain: there is a 
large public which wants musical 
comedy and theatre music done in 
“show style.” With that in mind | 
have recently undertaken to record 
three shows of an earlier day which, 
along with many others, deserve to be 
done in their entirety. These three 
are: “Anything Goes,” “Band 
Wagon,” and “Pal Joey.” In the first 
two, Miss Mary Martin has kindly 
agreed to participate and I think her 
stature as one of the great musical 
comedy stars of ali time will make 
these performances valuable additions 
to the history of American theatre 
music. In “Pal Joey,” Miss Vivienne 
Segal, who played the original per- 
formance so magnificently, will sing 
in our recording of this show. 

Our feeling is that, in doing non- 
current musical comedies, it is more 
important than ever that production- 
wise a rich, full tone of theatrical 
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First of the western musicals 
“Oklahoma !"’—gave dancer 
Bambi Linn her start. 


excitement be maintained. This is 
what we hope and aim for. 


Goddard Lieberson is Executive 
Vice President of Columbia Records. 





A Producer's Point of View 
by Leland Hayward 


Others are writing about the artistic 
side of music in the theatre. My duty, 
being a producer, is to write about the 
ugly side of it—money. 

Lehman Engel’s article clearly de- 
fines the three uses of music in the 
theatre. It goes without saying that 
any use of music in the theatre in- 
volves a large expenditure. Incidental 
music in a play means an additional 
expense of four musicians which adds 
about $400 weekly to the operating 
cost of the play if it is running in a 
non-musical house, i.e., a_ theatre 
which does not have contract musi- 
cians. There is, of course, the addi- 
tional expense of the music itself, the 
arrangements of it, and the probable 
royalties to be paid on it if it is com- 
mercial music. Of course. if there are 
over a certain number of minutes of 
music the show falls into a classifica- 
tion which makes it necessary to hire 
more musicians and to pay a higher 
wage scale. 

Whether you go into what Lehman 
Engel calls’“‘the operatic field” or “the 
musical comedy field,” the use of 
music in the theatre imposes a tre- 
mendous additional expense in both 
production and operating costs. Under 
production costs come, first, the ar- 
rangements (a very expensive item 
nowadays), copying of orchestral 


parts, and the salaries of the con. 
ductor and the rehearsal pianists, 
Under operating costs comes, 
the musicians. In practically any the- 
atre in which you can play musical 
comedy or operatic plays, it is neces. 
sary to engage twenty-odd musicians, — 
Musicians draw sizeable salaries. With — 
twenty-odd musicians, it is almost 
obligatory to have a large chorus of | 
singers so that they may be heard | 
above the orchestra. If you have a 
large orchestra and a large group of 
singers, it is almost impossible to do | 
a show without dancing, and to keep | 
the proper personnel balance you 
probably will have a large dancing 
chorus. You will also have to cast the 
play with actors who can sing cred- 7 
ibly. With such a large cast, the num- 
ber of costumes is enormous, and the 
cost of costumes and designs is very 
large. 

One starts off, therefore, with an 
economic enterprise that costs a great 
deal of money to produce, and a tre- 
mendous amount of money to operate 
weekly. This makes it almost impos- 
sible for any experimentation. If you 
do not hit the bulls-eye every time, 
you lose a fortune. It naturally follows 
that even in the event of a hit the re- 
turn to the investor, proportionately, 
is less because of the enormous orig- 
inal investment and the sizeable op- 
erating budget. 

There is a glamorous excitement 
about musical plays in any form that 
attracts investors, producers, authors, 
and, in fact, everyone in the theatre; 
but it is a very complex field, and 
one that the inexperienced should ap- 
proach with caution. 

To do a musical show seems easier 
than to do a dramatic play, but, 
actually, this is a freld that requires 
the highest technical skill in all de- 
partments. Mistakes are expensive in 
production of any play, but in a 
play involving music, they are cata- 
strophic. There are very few com- 
posers, directors, choreographers or 
designers who are sure-footed around 
production of a musical play. 

As a producer, I had always re 
solved to have nothing to do with a 
musical play, but, I, like everyone 
else, fell under the spell and could not 
resist. I had, however, the good for- 
tune, and, if I say so myself, the good 
sense to do the first one with the most 
experienced people I know—Richard 
Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein, and 
Joshua Logan. The more I saw them 


(continued on page 93) 
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February 4, 1949: Audrey Wood has sent us a script 
by a new playwright, William Inge. The title is 
intriguing . . . “Come Back, Little Sheba.” 


February 8th: First report on the Inge play .. . “A 
play that at first seems to be almost nothing. But 
then it grows on you by its little touches and its 
effects gained by indirection until, by the end, you 
are genuinely moved. It is impossible to convey in a 
report the little touches of pity and understanding 
that make up the texture of this play. In a sense, it 
illustrates Thoreau’s ‘All men lead lives of quiet 
desperation. .. .”” 


March 15th: The Guild has optioned “Sheba” and 
is casting an Equity reading to hear how it sounds. 
Lawrence Langner wants Shirley Booth for the role 
of Lola .. . a fine actress who would give the part 
the warmth and humor it demands. 


April 5th: Equity reading tonight. The play sounded 
fine. Everybody enthusiastic. 


July 11th: “Sheba” will be tried out in Westport. 
Shirley Booth says she can play Lola for the try-out 
week, but we’re not to count on her if we decide to 
bring the play into New York this Fall. She’s com- 
mitted to another production. Shirlee Weingarten 
has a terrific idea for Doc—Sidney Blackmer. 


August 4th: Daniel Mann is recommended as direc- 
tor by a young playwright, Arnold Schulman. Elia 
Kazan confirms his recommendation. 


September 11th: Dress Rehearsal at Westport. Mann 
has done a magnificent job. We’re all proud of the 
play. Will it get over? Will the Guild take it to 
New York? 


September 12th: Opening night at Westport. The 
shivering post-season audience was enthralled by the 
play. The old barn shook with the cheers, stamping 
feet, and bravos that greeted the cast at the final 
curtain. 


September 18th: All week long great congregations 
backstage of the Who’s Who of the theatre. They 
came up to Westport to see for themselves. Numer- 
ous offers to take the production off the Guild’s 
hands. Do they think we're simple-minded? Every- 
body raring to get to work on the New York produc- 
tion. So many difficulties. Booth, Blackmer, Mann 
all committed to other plays. Had to remind our- 
selves that this was only a one-week tryout. 


September 19th: Decision has been reached to wait 
. and spend the months between drinking coffee 
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Diary of a Production 





by PHYLLIS ANDERSON 


with an understandably anxious Bill Inge. It’s won- 
derful to have a play that everyone agrees should 
go to New York, but bewildering and heartbreaking 
when there has to be such a delay. 


November 7th: Shirley Booth opens tonight in the 
play which has kept her from doing “Sheba.” The 
Guild sent her a telegram: “Wish you all the luck 
in the world. And we mean it.” 


January 2nd: Everybody we want is at last available. 
Got the New Year off to the proper start by begin- 
ning rehearsals at the Fulton. Doorman said he 
thought we were a sure-fire hit. We love the play 
and everyone in it. It isn’t perfect and probably 
never will be, but even its imperfections contribute 
to its total effect on us. 


January 26th: Opened in Wilmington. Exciting 
reports about tremendous crowds outside the theatre. 
Letdown when we discovered they were gathered, 
not to buy tickets, but to watch chickens hatch in an 
adjacent store window. We did fairly well. 


January 30th: After heeding “suggestions” from the 
censor we opened in Boston. Mixed reviews. Shirley 
Booth demonstrated her confidence in the play by 
rushing out to buy a mink coat while Miss Helburn 
and Mr. Langner worried in the wings. Shirley’s 
coat cheered everyone and looked beautiful on her. 
Between rehearsals the rest of the company dis- 
covered Filene’s basement and left Boston completely 
re-outfitted from head to toe. At this moment we 
have a happy company with everybody loving every- 
body and loving the play. 


February 14th: A preview in New York for “the 
profession.” We invited the casts of other Broadway 
shows. Wonderful audience. 


February 14: Opening night. Cheers from the 
audience. Calls for “author” but he was across the 
street drinking endless cups of coffee. They say it’s 
a hit. Shirley walked into Sardi’s for a nightcap 
and that hard-boiled crowd stood up to give her an 
ovation! It was thrilling. 


February 15: Morning after and the inevitable mixed 
reviews. But no matter what reservations some 
critics have about the play they have none about the 
performances of Booth and Blackmer. Their names 
go up in lights above the name of the play. Tennes- 
see Williams sent this warming telegram: “I want 
to thank you for the greatest ensemble playing I can 
remember since Barry Fitzgerald and Sara Allgood, 
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Arthur Shields and associates did ‘Juno and the 
Paycock’ in 1940, and for two individual perform- 
ances that I can compare to Laurette Taylor. The 
play and its actors have an unaffected truth and 
controlled passion that will give nobility to our 
theatre and warmth to many hearts that need it 


‘ 


for a long time to come.” 


February 2 


its audiencs 


Business was erratic until the play found 
and what a wonderful audience! 
Sidney and Shirley find themselves in the embarrass- 


ing position of having to comfort backstage visitors 


so moved they can barely sob “you were wonderful.” 


April, May: Spring was the season of awards. Thi 
extraordinary acting jobs by Shirley Booth and Sid- 
ney Blackmer won them Antoinette Perry Awards 
for the outstanding dramatic performances of the 
year. In addition the Barter Theatre gave a lunch- 
eon in New York at which Shirley was honored with 
their award, an acre of land in Virginia and a ham! 
The play came in for its share of attention, too. Four 
of the Critics Circle voted it the best of the year (not 
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arthur lavine 
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william inge 


enough unfortunately—another very good play won 


and Random House published it in book form. 


“Come Back. 
Little Sheba” sold to the movies, good news for the 


June, July: Money, honors, curtain 


investors of this play. And more good news for 
Shirley and Sidney—their fellow members of the 
profession voted them the Donaldson Awards for 
the best dramatic performances. Joan Lorring won 
a prize for the best female debut performance. On 
July 29, after 190 presentations of the play at the 
Booth Theatre, “Come Back, Little Sheba” closed 


Fall, future: Road company opens tour in Pittsburgh 
in September. Theatre Guild on the Air presents 


1¢ 


radio version. Movie to appear in 195 


P. S. Oct. 1: Bill Inge’s new play 
Theatre Guild 


‘ | tic yned bv The 


Phyllis Anderson, a tate producer of “Come Back, . 
, TF * , ’ , , , ; , 
Little Sheba,” has been head of the Play Reading : 


Department f the Theatre Guild for man} yéar 
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Howard Bay’s distinguished set for Lola’s triumph of bad housekeeping in “Come Back, Little Sheba.” 
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COME BACK, LITTLE SHEBA 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that Come Back, Litre SuHEsa, being full) 
protected under the copyright laws of the United 
States, the British Empire including the Dominion 
of Canada, and all other countries of the Copyright 
Union, is subject to royalty. All rights, including pro- 
fessional, amateur, motion-picture, recitation, lectur- 
ing, public reading, radio and television broadcast- 
ing, and the rights of translation into foreign lan- 
guages, are strictly reserved. Particular emphasis 1s 
laid on the question of readings, permission for which 
must be obtained in writing from the author’s agent. 
All inquiries should be addressed to the author’s 
representative, Liebling-Wood, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT, 1949, as AN WORK BY 
WILLIAM INGE, COPYRIGHT, 1950, BY WILLIAM INGE 
All rights reserved, including that right of reproduc- 
tion in whole or in part in any form. All rights re- 
served under International and Pan-American Copy- 
right Conventions. Published in New York by Ran- 
dom House, Inc., and simultaneously in Toronto, 
Canada, by Random House of Canada, Limited. 


UNPUBLISHED 


Come Back, Lirrie Suesa was originally produced 
September 12, 1949, at the Westport Country 
Playhouse, Westport, Connecticut. 


Come Back, Littte SHEBA was first presented by 
The Theatre Guild at the Booth Theatre, New York 
City, on February 15, 1950, with the following cast: 


{IN ORDER OF APPEARANCE 


DOC Sidney Blackmer 
MARIE Joan Lorring 
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LOLA Shirley Booth 
TURK Lonny Chapman 
POSTMAN Daniel Reed 
MRS. COFFMAN Olga Fabian 
MILKMAN John Randolph 
MESSENGER Arnold Schulman 
BRUCE Robert Cunningham 


Wilson Brooks 
Paul Krauss 


ED ANDERSON 
ELMO HUSTON 


Directed by MANN 


Setting and lighting designed by Howarp Bay 


DANIEL 
Costumes by Lucitie LITTLE 
Production under the supervision of 
LAWRENCE LANGNER AND THERESA HELBURN 
Associate Producer, PHyLitis ANDERSON 
SCENE 


An old house in a run-down neighborhood of a 


Midwestern city 


ACT ONE 
Scene I. Morning in late spring. 
Scene II. The same evening, after supper. 


ACT TWO 
Scene I. The following morning. 
Scene II. Late afternoon the same day 
Scene III. 5:30 the next morning. 


Scene IV. Morning, a week later. 
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ACT ONE 
SCENE ONE 


The stage is empty. 


It is the downstairs of an old house in one of those 
semi-respectable neighborhoods in a Midwestern city. 
The stage is divided into two rooms, the living room 
at right and the kitchen at left, with a stairway and 
a door between. At the foot of the stairway is a small 
table with a telephone on it. The time is about 
8:00 a.M., a morning in the late spring. 


At rise of curtain the sun hasn’t come out in full 
force and outside the atmosphere is a little gray. The 
house is extremely cluttered and even dirty. The 
living room somehow manages to convey the atmos- 
phere of the twenties, decorated with cheap pretense 
at niceness and respectability. The general effect is 
one of fussy awkwardness. The furniture is all heavy 
and rounded-looking, the chairs and davenport being 
covered with a shiny mohair. The davenport is lit. 
tered and there are lace antimacassars on all the 
chairs. In such areas, houses are so close together, 
they hide each other from the sunlight. What sun 
could come through the window, at right, is dimmed 
by the smoky glass curtains. In the kitchen there is 
a table, center. On it are piled dirty dishes from 
supper the night before. Woodwork in the kitchen 
is dark and grimy. No industry whatsoever has been 
spent in making it one of those white, cheerful rooms 
that we commonly think kitchens should be. There 
is no action on stage for several seconds. 


poc comes downstairs to kitchen. His coat is on 
back of chair, center. He straightens chair, takes 
roll from bag on drainboard, folds bag and tucks 
it behind sink. He lights stove and goes to table, 
fills dishpan there and takes it to sink. Turns on 
water, tucks towel in vest for apron. He goes to chair 
and says prayer. Then he crosses to stove, takes fry- 
ing pan to sink and turns on water. 


MARIE, a young girl of eighteen or nineteen who 
rooms in the house, comes out of her bedroom (next 
to the living room), skipping airily into the kitchen. 
Her hair is piled in curls on top of her head and she 
wears a sheer dainty negligee and smart, feathery 
mules on her feet. She has the cheerfulness only 
youth can feel in the morning. 


MARIE: (Goes to chair, opens pocketbook there) Hi! 


poc: Well, well, how is our star boarder this morn- 
. ? 


ing! 
MARIE: Fine. 
poc: Want your breakfast now? 


MARIE: Just my fruit juice. I'll drink it while I dress 
and have my breakfast later. 


poc: (Places two glasses on table) Up a little early, 
aren't you? 


MARIE: I have to get to the library and check out 
some books before anyone else gets them. 


boc: Yes, you want to study hard, Marie, learn to 
be a fine artist some day. Paint lots of beautiful pic- 
tures. I remember a picture my mother had over 
the mantelpiece at home, a picture of a cathedral 
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in a sunset, one of those big cathedrals in Europe 
somewhere. Made you feel religious just to look at it. 


MARIE: These books aren’t for art, they’re for biol- 
ogy. I have an exam. 


poc: Biology? Why do they make you take biology? 


MARIE: (Laughs) It’s required. Didn’t you have to 
take biology when you were in college? 


poc: Well . . . yes, but I was preparing to study 
medicine, so of course I had to take biology and 
things like that. You see—I was going to be a real 
doctor then—only I left college my third year. 


MARIE: What’s the matter? Didn’t you like the pre- 
med course? 


poc: Yes, of course . . . I had to give it up. 


MARIE: Why? 


poc: (Goes to stove with roll on plate—evasive) 
I'll put your sweet roll in now, Marie, so it will be 
nice and warm for you when you want it. 


maRIE: Dr. Delaney, you're so nice to your wife, 
and you’re so nice to me, as a matter of fact, you're 
so nice to everyone. I hope my husband is as nice 
as you are. Most husbands would never think of 
getting their own breakfast. 


poc: (Very pleased with this) ...uh... you might 
as well sit down now and .. . yes, sit here and I'll 
serve you your breakfast now, Marie, and we can 
eat it together, the two of us. 


MARIE: (A light little laugh as she starts dancing away 
from him) No, I like to bathe first and feel that 
I’m all fresh and clean to start the day. I’m going to 
hop into the tub now. See you later. (She goes 
upstairs.) 


poc: (The words appeal to him) Yes, fresh and 
clean—(poc shows disappointment but goes on in 
businesslike way setting his breakfast on the table.) 


MARIE: (Offstage) Mrs. Delaney. 


LOLA: (Offstage) ‘Mornin’, honey. (Then LoLa 
comes downstairs. She is a contrast to poc’s neat 
cleanliness, and Marte’s. Over a nightdress she wears 
a lumpy kimono. Her eyes are dim with a morning 
expression of disillusionment, as though she had had 
a beautiful dream during the night and found on 
waking none of it was true. On her feet are worn 
dirty comfies.) 


LOLA: (With some self-pity) I can’t sleep late like 
I used to. It used to be I could sleep till noon if I 
wanted to, but I can’t any more. I don’t know why. 


poc: Habits change. Here’s your fruit juice. 


LOLA: (Taking it) I oughta be gettin’ your breakfast, 
Doc, instead of you gettin’ mine. 

poc: I have to get up anyway, Baby. 

LOLA: (Sadly) I had another dream last night. 
poc: (Pours coffee) About Little Sheba? 


LOLA: (With sudden animation) It was just as real. 
I dreamt I put her on a leash and we walked down- 
town—to do some shopping. All the people on the 
street turned around to admire her, and I felt so 
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DOC: Yes, you want to study hard, Marie, learn to be a 
fine artist some day. Paint lots of beautiful pictures. 


Joan Lorrinc, Sipney BLACKMER 


proud. Then we started to walk, and the blocks 
started going by so fast that Little Sheba couldn’t 
keep up with me. Suddenly, I looked around and 
Little Sheba was gone. Isn’t that funny? I looked 
everywhere for her but I couldn’t find her. And I 
stood there feeling sort of afraid. (Pause) Do you 
suppose that means anything? 


poc: Dreams are funny. 


LOLA: Do you suppose it means Little Sheba is going 
to come back? 


poc: I don’t know Baby. 


LOLA: (Petulant) I miss her so, Doc. She was such a 
cute little puppy. Wasn’t she cute? 

poc: (Smiles with the reminiscence) Yes, she was 
cute. 


LOLA: Remember how white and fluffy she used to 
be after I gave her a bath? And how her little hind- 


end wagged from side to side when she walked? 


poc: (An appealing memory) I remember. 


Lota: She was such a cute little puppy. I hated to 
see her grow old, didn’t you, Doc? 


poc: Yah. Little Sheba should have stayed young 
forever. Some things should never grow old. That’s 
what it amounts to, I guess. 


LOLA: She’s been gone for such a long time. What 
do you suppose ever happened to her? 


poc: You can’t ever tell. 
LOLA: (With anxiety) Do you suppose she got run 


over by a car? Or do you think that old Mrs. Coff- 
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man next door poisoned her? I wouldn’t be a bit 
surprised. 


poc: No, Baby. She just disappeared. That’s all we 
know. 


LOLA: (Redundantly) Just vanished one day . , . 
vanished into thin air. (As though in a dream.) 


poc: I told you I’d find you another one, Baby. 


LOLA: (Pessimistically) You couldn’t ever find an- 
other puppy as cute as Little Sheba. 


poc: (Back to reality) Want an egg? 


LOLA: No, just this coffee. (He pours coffee and 
sits down to breakfast, Lota, suddenly) Have you 
said your prayer, Doc? 


poc: Yes, Baby. 


Lota: And did you ask God to be with you—all] 
through the day, and keep you strong? 


poc: Yes, Baby. 
Lota: Then God will be with you, Docky. He’s been 
with you almost a year now and I’m so proud of you. 


poc: (Preening a little 
proud of myself. 


Sometimes I feel sorta 


LOLA: Say your prayer, Doc. I like to hear it. 


poc: (Matter-of-factly) God grant me the serenity 
to accept the things I cannot change, courage to 
change the things I can, and wisdom always to tell 
the difference. 


LoLA: That’s nice. That’s so pretty. When I think 
of the way you used to drink, always getting into 
fights, we had so much trouble. I was so scared! 
I never knew what was going to happen. 


poc: That was a long time ago, Baby. 


LOLA: I know it, Daddy. I know how you’re going 
to be when you come home now. (She kisses him 


lightly.) 


poc: J don’t know what I would have done without 
you. 


LoLa: And now you've been sober almost a year. 


poc: Yep. A year next month. (He rises and goes 
to the sink with coffee cup and two glasses, rinsing 
them.) 


LOLA: Do you have to go to the meeting tonight? 
poc: No. I can skip the meetings now for a while. 
LOLA: Oh, good! Then you can take me to a movie. 


poc: Sorry, Baby. I’m going out on some Twelfth 
Step work with Ed Anderson. 


LOLA: What’s that? 


poc: (Drying the glasses) I showed you that list of 
twelve steps the Alcoholics Anonymous have to fol- 
low. This is the final one. After you learn to stay 
dry yourself, then you go out and help other guys 
that need it. 


LOLA: Oh! 
poc: (Goes to sink) When we help others, we help 


ourselves. 
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toca: | know wnat you mean. Whenever I help 
Marie in some way, it makes me feel good. 


poc: Yah. (Lova takes her cup to voc and he washes 
it.) Yes, but this is a lot different, Baby. When I go 
out to help some poor drunk, I have to give him 
courage—to stay sober like I’ve stayed sober. Most 
alcoholics are disappointed men They need 
courage .. . 

rota: You weren’t ever disappointed, were you, 


Daddy ? 


poc: (After another evasive pause) The important 
thing is to forget the past and live for the present. 
And stay sober doing it. 


Lota: Who do you have to help tonight? 


poc: Some guy they picked up en Skid Row last 
night. (Gets his coat from back of chair) They got 
him at the City Hospital. I kinda dread it. 


Loca: I thought you said it helped you. 


poc: (Puts on coat) It does, if you can stand it. ] 
did some Twelfth Step work down there once be- 
fore. They put alcoholics right in with the crazy 
people. It’s horrible—these men all twisted and shak- 
ing—eyes all foggy and full of pain. Some guy 
there with his fists clamped together, so he couldn't 
kill anyone. There was a young man, just a young 
man, had scratched his eyes out. 





Lota: (Cringing) Don’t, Daddy. Seems a shame to 


take a man there just ’cause he got drunk. 


poc: Well, they'll sober a man up. That’s the im- 


portant thing. Let’s not talk about it any more. 


LOLA: (With relief) Rita Hayworth’s on tonight, 
out at the Plaza. Don’t you want to see it? 

poc: Maybe Marie will go with you. 

LOLA: Oh, no. She’s probably going out with Turk 
tonight. 


poc: She’s too nice a girl to be going out with a 
guy like Turk. 


Lota: I don’t know why, Daddy. Turk’s nice. (Cuts 
coffee cake.) 

poc: A guy like that doesn’t have any respect for 
nice young girls. You can tell that by looking at him. 


LOLA: I never saw Marie object to any of the love- 
making. 


A big, brawny bozo like Turk, he probably 


forces her to kiss him. 


DOC: 


LOLA: Daddy, that’s not so at all. I came in the 
back way once when they were in the living room, 
and she was kissing him like he was Rudolph 
Valentino. 

boc: (An angry denial) Marie is a nice girl. 


LOLA: I know she’s nice. I just said she and Turk 
were doing some tall spooning. It wouldn’t surprise 
me any if... 


boc: Honey, I don’t want to hear any more about it. 


LOLA: You try to make out like every young girl is 
Jennifer Jones in the Song of Bernadette. 


boc: I do not. I just like to believe that young peo- 
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ple like her are clean and decent. . . 
downstairs.) 


. (MARIE comes 


MARIE: Hi! (Gets cup and saucer from drainboard.) 


LOLA: (At stove) There’s an extra sweet roll for you 
this morning, honey. I didn’t want mine. 


MARIE: One’s plenty, thank you. 


poc: How soon do you leave this morning? (LOLA 
brings coffee.) 


MARIE: (Eating) As soon as I finish my breakfast. 


poc: Well, I'll wait and we can walk to the corner 
together. 


MARIE: Oh, I’m sorry, Doc. Turk’s coming by. He 
has to go to the library, too. 

poc: Oh, well, I’m not going to be competition with 
a football player. (To Lora) It’s a nice spring morn- 
ing. Wanta walk to the office with me? 

LOLA: I look too terrible, Daddy. I ain’t even dressed. 
poc: Kiss Daddy good-bye. 

LOLA: (Gets up and kisses him softly) Bye, bye, 
Daddy. If you get hungry, come home and [’ll 
have something for you. 


MARIE: (joking) Aren’t you going to kiss me, Dr. 
Delaney? (LOLA eggs Doc to go ahead.) 


poc: (Startled, hestitates, forces himself to realize 
she is only joking and manages to answer) Can't 
spend my time kissing all the girls. (MARIE laughs. 
poc goes into living room while LOLA and MARIE 
continue talking. MARIE’S scarf is tossed over his hat 
on chair, so he picks it up, then looks at it fondly, 
holding it in the air inspecting its delicate grace- 
fulness. He drops it back on chair and goes out.) 
MARIE: I think Dr. Delaney is so nice. 


LOLA: (She is by the closet now, where she keeps a 
few personal articles. She is getting into a more be- 
coming smock) When did you say Turk was com- 
ing by? 

MARIE: Said he’d be here about 9:30. (poc exists, 
hearing the line about TuRK) That’s a pretty smock. 


LOLA: (Goes to table, sits in chair and changes shoes) 
It'll be better to work around the house in. 


MARIE: (Not sounding exactly cheerful) Mrs. De- 
laney, I’m expecting a telegram this morning. Would 
you leave it on my dresser for me when it comes? 


Lota: Sure, honey. No bad news, I hope. 
MARIE: Oh, no! It’s from Bruce. 


LOLA: (MARIE’S boy friends are one of her liveliest 
interests) Oh, your boy friend in Cincinnati. Is he 
coming to see you? 


MARIE: I guess so. 
LOLA: I’m just dying to meet him. 


MARIE: (Changing the subject) Really, Mrs. De- 
laney, you and Doc have been so nice to me. I just 
want you to know I appreciate it. 


LOLA: Thanks, honey. 


MARIE: You've been like a father and mother to me. 
I appreciate it. 
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Lota: Thanks, honey. 


MARIE: Turk was saying just the other night what 
good sports you both are. 


LOLA: (Brushing hair) That so? 


MARIE: Honest. He said it was just as much fun 
being with you as with kids our own age. 


LOLA: (Couldn’t be more flattered) Oh, I like that 
Turk. He reminds me of a boy I used to know in 
high school, Dutch McCoy. Where did you ever 
meet him? 


MARIE: In art class. 
LOLA: Turk take art? 


MARIE: (Laughs) No. It was in a life class. He was 
modeling. Lots of the athletes do that. It pays them 
a dollar an hour. 


LOLA: That’s nice. 


MARIE: Mrs. Delaney? I’ve got some corrections to 
make in some of my drawings. Is it all right if I 
bring Turk home this morning to pose for me? It'll 
just take a few minutes. 


LOLA: Sure, honey. 


MARIE: There’s a contest on now. They’re giving a 
prize for the best drawing to use for advertising the 
Spring Relays. 


LOLA: And you’re going to do a picture of Turk? 
That’s nice. (A sudden thought) Doc’s gonna be 
gone tonight. You and Turk can have the living 
room if: you want to. (A little secretively. 


MARIE: (This is a temptation) O.K. Thanks. (Exits 
to bedroom.) 


LOLA: Tell me more about Bruce. (Follows her to 
bedroom door.) 


MARIE: (Offstage in bedroom. Remembering her af- 
finity) Well, he comes from one of the best families 
in Cincinnati. And they have a great big house. And 
they have a maid, too. And he’s got a wonderful 
personality. He makes $300 a month. 


LOLA: That so? 


MARIE: And he stays at the best hotels. His company 
insists on it. ( Enters.) 


LOLA: Do you like him as well as Turk? (Buttoning 
up back of marte’s blouse. 


MARIE: (Evasive) Bruce is so dependable, and . . 
he’s a gentleman, too. 


LOLA: Are you goin’ to marry him, honey? 


MARIE: Maybe, after I graduate from college and 
he feels he can support a wife and children. I’m 
going to have lots and lots of children. 


LOLA: I wanted children, too. When I lost my baby 
and found out I couldn’t have any more, I didn’t 
know what to do with myself. I wanted to get a 
job, but Doc wouldn’t hear of it. 


MARIE: Bruce is going to come into a lot of money 
some day. His uncle made a fortune in men’s garters. 
(Exits into her room. 
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LOLA: She was a cute little puppy. I hated to see her 
grow old, didn’t you, Doc? 


SuirLeY Bootu, Siwney BLACKMER 


LOLA: (Leaning on door frame) Doc was a rich boy 
when I married him. His mother left him $25,000 
when she died. (Disillusioned) It took him a lot to 


get his office started and everything . . . then, he 
got sick. (She makes a futile gesture; then on the 
bright side) But Doc’s always good to me . . . now. 


MARIE: (Re-enters) Oh, Doc’s a peach. 


LOLA: I used to be pretty, something like you. (She 
gets her picture from table) I was Beauty Queen 
of the senior class in high school. My dad was awful 
strict, though. Once he caught me holding hands 
with that good-looking Dutch McCoy. Dad sent 
Dutch home, and wouldn’t let me go out after sup- 
per for a whole month. Daddy would never let me 
go out with boys much. Just because I was pretty. 
He was afraid all the boys would get the wrong 
idea—you know. I never had any fun at all until 
I met Doc. 


MARIE: Sometimes I’m glad I didn’t know my 
father. Mom always let me do pretty much as I 
please. 


LOLA: Doc was the first boy dad ever let me go out 
with. We got married that spring. (Replaces picture. 
MARIE sits on couch, puts on shoes and socks. 


MARIE: What did your father think of that? 


Lota: We came right to the city then. And, well, 
Doc gave up his pre-med course and went to Chiro- 
practor School instead. 


MARIE: You must have been married awful young. 


LoLa: Oh, yes. Eighteen. 
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marie: That must have made your father really mad. 


rota: Yes, it did. I never went home after that, 
but my mother comes down here from Green Valley 
to visit me sometimes. 


turK: (Bursts into the front room from outside. 
He is a young, big, husky, good-looking boy, nine- 
teen or twenty. He has the openness, the generosity, 
vigor and health of youth. He’s had a little time in 
the service, but he is not what one would call dis- 
ciplined. He wears faded dungarees and a T-shirt. 
He always enters unannounced. He hollers for 
mariz.) Hey, Marie! Ready? 


marie: (Calling. Runs and exits into bedroom, clos- 
ing door) Just a minute, Turk. 


Lota: (Confidentially) Pll entertain him until you're 
ready. (She is by nature coy and kittenish with any 
attractive man. Picks up papers—stuffs them under 
table) The house is such a mess, Turk! I bet you 
think I’m an awful housekeeper. Some day I'll sur- 
prise you. But you're like one of the family now. 
(Pause) My, you’re an early caller. 


turK: Gotta get to the library. Haven’t cracked a 
book for a biology exam and Marie’s gotta help me. 


Lota: (Unconsciously admiring his stature and phy- 
sique and looking him over) My, I'd think you'd be 
chilly running around in just that thin little shirt. 


tuRK: Me? I go like this in the middle of winter. 
LoLA: Well, you’re a big husky man. 
Laughs) Oh, I’m a brute, J am. 


Loca: You should be out in Hollywood making those 
Tarzan movies. 


TURK: 


tuRK: I had enough of that place when I was in 
the Navy. 


LOLA: That so? 


TURK: (Calling) Hey, Marie, hurry up. 


MARIE: Oh, be patient, Turk. 


TURK: (Zo Lota) She doesn’t realize how busy I 
am. Ill only have a half hour to study at most. I 


gotta report to the coach at 10:30. 


Lota: What are you in training for now? 


TURK: Spring track. They got me throwing the 
javelin. 


LOLA: The javelin? What's that? 


TURK: (Laughs at her ignorance) It’s a big, long 
lance. (Assumes the magnificent position) You hold 
it like this, erect—then you let go and it goes sing- 
ing through the air, and lands yards away, if you’re 
any good at it, and sticks in the ground, quivering 
like an arrow. I won the State championship last 
year. 

LOLA: (She has watched as though fascinated) My! 
TURK: (Very generous) Get Marie to take you to 
the track field some afternoon, and you can watch 
me. 


LOLA: That would be thrilling. 


MARIE: (Comes dancing in) Hi, Turk. 
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TURK: Hi, juicy. 


LOLA: (As the young couple move to the doorway) 
Remember, Marie, you and Turk can have the front 
room tonight. All to yourselves. You can play the 
radio and dance and make a plate of fudge, or any- 
thing you want. 


MARIE: (to TURK) O.K.? 
TURK: (With eagerness) Sure. 
MARIE: Let’s go. ( Exits.) 
LOLA: "Bye, kids. 


TuRK: ’Bye, Mrs. Delaney. (Gives her a chuck under 
the chin) You're a swell skirt. (Lota couldn’t be 
more flattered. For a moment she is breathless. They 
speed out the door and LOLA stands, sadly watching 
them depart. Then a sad, vacant look comes over 
her face. Her arms drop in a gesture of futility. 
Slowly she walks out on the front porch and calls.) 


Lota: Little Sheba! Come, Little She-ba. Come 
back . . . come back, Little Sheba! (She waits for 
a few moments, then comes wearily back into the 
house, closing the door behind her. Now the morning 
has caught up with her. She goes to the kitchen, 
kicks off her pumps and gets back into comfies. The 
sight of the dishes on the drainboard depresses her. 
Clearly she is bored to death. Then the telephone 
rings with the promise of relieving her. She answers 
it) Hello—Oh, no, you’ve got the wrong number— 
Oh, that’s all right. (Again it looks hopeless. She 
hears the postMaN. Now her spirits are lifted. She 
runs to the door, opens it and awaits him. When 
he’s within distance, she lets loose a barrage of wel- 
come) ’Morning, Mr. Postman. 


POSTMAN: *Morning, ma’am. 


Lota: You better have something for me today. 
Sometimes I think you don’t even know I live here. 
You haven’t left me anything for two whole weeks. 
If you can’t do better than that, I'll just have to 
get a new postman. 


POSTMAN: (On the porch) You'll have to get some- 
one to write you some letters, lady. Nope, nothing 
for you. 


LOLA: Well, I was only joking. You knew I was jok- 
ing, didn’t you? I bet you’re thirsty. You come right 
in here and I'll bring you a glass of cold water. 
Come in and sit down for a few minutes and rest 
your feet awhile. 


POSTMAN: I'l] take you up on that, lady. I’ve worked 
up quite a thirst. (Coming in.) 


LOLA: You sit down. [ll be back in just a minute. 
(Goes to kitchen, gets pitcher out of refrigerator and 
brings it back.) 

POSTMAN: Spring is turnin’ into summer awful soon. 


LOLA: You feel free to stop here and ask me for a 
drink of water any time you want to. (Pouring 
drink) That’s what we’re all here for, isn’t it? To 
make each other comfortable? 


POSTMAN: Thank you, ma’am. 


LOLA: (Clinging, not wanting to be left alone so 


soon ; she hurries her conversation to hold him) You 
haven’t been our postman very long, have you? 
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LOLA: I look too terrible, Daddy. I ain’t even dressed. 
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POSTMAN: (She pours him a glass of water, stands 
holding pitcher as he drinks) No. 


LOLA: You postmen have things pretty nice, don’t 
you? I hear you get nice pensions after you been 
working ior the government twenty years. I think 
that’s dandy. It’s a good job, too. (Pours him a sec- 
ond glass) You may get tired but I think it’s good 
for a man to be outside and get a lot of exercise. 
Keeps him strong and healthy. My husband, he’s 
a doctor, a chiropractor; he has to stay inside his 
office all day long. The only exercise he gets is rub- 
bin’ peoples backbones. (They laugh. LOLA goes to 
table, leaves pitcher) It makes his hands strong. He’s 
got the strongest hands you ever did see. But he’s 
got a poor digestion. I keep tellin’ him he oughta 
get some fresh air once in a while and some exercise. 


(POSTMAN rises as if to go, and this hurries her int 
a more absorbing monologue) You know what? My 
husband is an Alcoholics Anonymous. He doesn’t 
care if I tell you that ‘cause he’s proud of it. He 
hasn’t touched a drop in almost a year. All that 
time we've had a quart of whiskey in the pantry 
for company and he hasn’t even gone near it. 
Doesn’t even want to. You know, alcoholics can’t 
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drink like ordinary people; they’re allergic to it. 
It affects them different. They get started drinking 
and can’t stop. Liquor transforms them. Sometimes 
they get mean and violent and wanna fight, but if 
they let liquor alone, they’re perfectly all right, just 
like you and me. (POSTMAN tries to leave) You 
should have seen Doc before he gave it up. He lost 
all his patients, wouldn’t even go to the office ; just 
wanted to stay drunk all day long and he’d come 
home at night and . . . You just wouldn’t believe 
it if you saw him now. He’s got his patients all back, 
and he’s just doing fine. 


POSTMAN: Sure, I know Dr. Delaney. I deliver his 
office mail. He’s a fine man. 


LOLA: Oh, thanks. You don’t ever drink, do you? 


POSTMAN: Qh, a few beers once in a while. (He is 
ready to go.) 


LOLA: Well, I guess that stuff doesn’t do any of us 


any good. 


POSTMAN: No. (Crosses down for mail on floor cen- 
ter) Well, good day, ma’am. 


LOLA: Say, you got any kids? 
POSTMAN: Three grandchildren. 


LOLA: (Getting it from console table) We don’t have 
any kids, and we got this toy in a box of breakfast 
food. Why don’t you take it home to them? 


POSTMAN: Why, that’s very kind of you, ma’am. 
(He takes it, and goes. 


LoLa: Good-bye, Mr. Postman. 


POSTMAN: (On porch) I'll see that you get a letter, 
if I have to write it myself. 


LoLA: Thanks. Good-bye. (Left alone, she turns on 
radio. Then she goes to kitchen to start dishes, show- 
ing her boredom in the half-hearted way she washes 
them. Takes water back to icebox. Then she spies 
MRS. COFFMAN hanging baby clothes on lines just 
outside kitchen door. Goes to door) My, you're a 
busy woman this morning, Mrs. Coffman. 


MRS. COFFMAN: (German accent. She is outside, but 
sticks her head in for some of the following) Being 
busy is being happy. 


LOLA: I guess so. 


MRS. COFFMAN: I don’t have it as easy as you. When 
you got seven kids to look after, you got no time to 
sit around the house, Mrs. Delaney. 


> 
LOLA: I s’pose not. 
MRS. COFFMAN: But you don’t hear me complain. 


LOLA: Oh, no. You never complain. (Pause) I guess 
my little doggie’s gone for good, Mrs. Coffman. I 
sure miss her. 


MRS. COFFMAN: The only way to keep from missing 
one dog is to get another. 


LOLA: (Goes to sink, turns off water) Oh, I never 
could find another doggie as cute as Little Sheba. 
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urs. COFFMAN: Did you put an ad in the paper? 


toa: For two whole weeks. No one answered it. 
It’s just like she vanished—into thin air. (She likes 
this metaphor) Every day, though, I go out on the 
porch and call her. You can’t tell; she might be 
around. Don’t you think? 


MRS. COFFMAN: You should get busy and forget her. 
You should get busy, Mrs. Delaney. 


toca: Yes, I’m going to. I’m going to start my 
spring house-cleaning one of these days real soon. 
Why don’t you come in and have a cup of coffee 
with me, Mrs. Coffman, and we can chat awhile? 


MRS. COFFMAN: I got work to do, Mrs. Delaney. I 
got work. (Exit.) (LOLA turns from the window, an- 
noyed at her rejection. Is about to start in on the 
dishes when the MILKMAN arrives. She opens the 
back door and detains him.) 


MILKMAN: ’Morning, Mrs. Coffman. 
MRS. COFFMAN: ’Morning. 


Lota: Hello there, Mr. Milkman. How are you 
today ? 


MILKMAN: ’Morning, Lady. 


Loca: I think I’m going to want a few specials to- 
day. Can you come in a minute? (Goes to icebox,) 
MILKMAN: (Coming in) What’ll it be? (He prob- 
ably is used to her. He is not a handsome man but 
husky and attractive in his uniform.) 


Loa: (At refrigerator) Well, now, let’s see. You 
got any cottage cheese? 


MILKMAN: We always got cottage cheese, Lady. 
Showing her card) All you gotta do is check the 
items on the card and we leave ’em. Now I gotta 
go back to the truck. 


Loca: Now, don’t scold me: I always mean to do 
that but you’re always here before I think of it. 
Now, I guess I'll need some coffee cream. too 
half a pint. 


MILKMAN: Coffee cream. OR. 


LOLA: Now let me see . . . Oh, yes, I want a quart of 
buttermilk. My husband has liked buttermilk ever 
since he stopped drinking. My husband’s an alcoholic. 
Had to give it up. Did I ever tell you? (Starts out. 
Stops at sink.) 


MILKMAN: Yes, Lady. (Starts to go. She follows.) 


LOLA: Now he can’t get enough to eat. Eats six 
times a day. He comes home in the middle of the 
morning, and I fix him a snack. In the middle of the 
afternoon he has a malted milk with an egg in it. 
And then another snack before he goes to bed. 


MILKMAN: What'd ya know? 

LOLA: Keeps his energy up. 

MILKMAN: I'l] bet. Anything else, Lady? 
Lota: No, I guess not. 


MILKMAN: (Going out) Be back in a jiffy. (Gives 
her slip. 


LOLA: I’m just so sorry I put you to so much extra 
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work. (He goes. Returns shortly with dairy prod- 
ucts.) After this I’m going to do my best to remem- 
ber to check the card. I don’t think it’s right to put 


people to extra work. (Goes to icebox, puts things 
away.) 


MILKMAN: (Smiles, is willing to forget) That's all 
right, Lady. 


LOLA: Maybe you'd like a piece of cake or a sand- 
wich. Got some awfully good cold cuts in the icebox. 


MILKMAN: No, thanks, Lady. 
LOLA: Or maybe you'd like a cup of coffee. 


MILKMAN: No, thanks. (He’s checking the items, 
putting them on the bill.) 


LOLA: You're just a young man. You oughta be go- 
ing to college. I think everyone should have an edu- 
cation. Do you like your job? 


MILKMAN: It’s O.K. (Looks at Loa.) 


LOLA: You’re a husky young man. You oughta be out 
in Hollywood making those Tarzan movies. 


MILKMAN: (Steps back. Feels a little flattered) When 
I first began on this job I didn’t get enough exercise, 
so I started working out on the bar-bell. 


LOLA: Bar-bells? 
MILKMAN: Keeps you in trim. 
LOLA: (Fascinated) Yes, I imagine. 


MILKMAN: I sent my picture in to Strength and 
Health last month. (Proudly) It’s a physique study! 
If they print it, I'll bring you a copy. 


LOLA: Oh, will you? I think we should all take better 
care of ourselves, don’t you? 


MILKMAN: If you ask me, Lady, that’s what’s wrong 
with the world today. We’re not taking care of our- 
selves. 


LOLA: I wouldn’t be surprised. 


MILKMAN: Every morning, I do forty push-ups before 
I eat my breakfast. 


LOLA: Push-ups? 

MILKMAN: Like this. (He spreads himself on the 
floor and demonstrates, doing three rapid push-ups. 
LOLA couldn’t be more fascinated. Then he springs 


to his feet) That’s good for shoulder development. 
Wanta feel my shoulders? 


LOLA: Why .. . why, yes. (He makes one arm tense 
and puts her hand on his shoulder) Why, it’s just 


like a rock. 

MILKMAN: I can do seventy-nine without stopping. 
LOLA: Seventy-nine ! 

MILKMAN: Now feel my arm. 

LOLA: (Does so) Goodness! 


MILKMAN: You wouldn’t believe what a puny kid 
I was. Sickly, no appetite. 


LOLA: Is that a fact? And, my! Look at you now. 
MILKMAN: (Very proud) Shucks, any man could do 


the same . . . if he just takes care of himself. 
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LOLA: You better have something for me today. Some- 
times I think you don’t even know I live here. 


Daniet Reep, Suir_ey Bootu 











LOLA: Oh, sure, sure. (A horn is heard offstage.) 


MILKMAN: There’s my buddy. I gotta beat it. (Picks 
up his things, shakes hands, leaves hurriedly) See 
you tomorrow, Lady. 


LOLA: “Bye. (She watches him from kitchen windou 
until he gets out of sight. There is a look of some 
wonder on her face, an emptiness, as though she 
were unable to understand anything that ever hap- 
pened to her. She looks at clock, runs into living 
room, turns on radio. A pulsating tom-tom is heard 
as a theme introduction. Then the ANNOUNCER. ) 


ANNOUNCER: (In dramatic voice) TA-BOQOoooo! 
(Now in a very soft, highly personalized voice. LOLA 
sits on couch, eats candy) It’s Ta-boo, radio listeners, 
your fifteen minutes of temptation. (An alluring 
voice) Won't you join me? (LOLA swings feet up) 
Won't you leave behind your routine, the dull cares 
that make up your day-to-day existence, the little 
worries, the uncertainties, the confusions of the work- 
a-day world and follow me where pagan spirits hold 
sway, where lithe natives dance on a moon-enchanted 
isle, where palm trees sway with the restless ocean 
tide, restless surging on the white shore? Won’t you 
come along? (More tom-tom) (Now.in an oily voice 
But remember, it’s TA-BQOOQOQOQo0000-O00 ! 
(Now the tom-tom again, going into a sensual, primi- 
tive rhythm melody. Lota has been transfixed from 
the beginning of the program. She lies down on the 
davenport, listering, then slowly, growing more and 
more comfortable. 


WESTERN UNION BOY: (At door) Telegram for Miss 
Marie Buckholder. 
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LOLA: She’s not here. 





WESTERN UNION Boy: Sign here. (LOLA does, then 
she closes the door and brings the envelope into the 
house, looking at it wonderingly. This is a major 
temptation for her. She puts the envelope on the 
table but can’t resist looking at it. Finally she gives 
in and takes it to the kitchen to steam it open. Then 
MARIE and TURK burst into the room. LOLA, confused, 
wonders what to do with the telegram, then decides, 
just in the nick of time, to jam it in her apron 
pocket.) 


MARIE: Mrs. Delaney! (7 urns off radio. At the sound 
of MARIE’S voice, LOLA embarrassedly slips the message 
into her pocket and runs in to greet them) Mind if 
we turn your parlor into an art studio? 


LOLA: Sure, go right ahead. Hi, Turk. (TuRK gives 
a wave of his arm.) 


MARIE: (70 TURK, indicating her bedroom) You can 
change in there, Turk. (Exit to bedroom. 


LOLA: (Puzzled) Change? 

MARIE: He’s gotta take off his clothes. 
LOLA: Huh? (Closes door. 

MARIE: These drawings are for my life class. 
LOLA: (Consoled but still mystified) Oh. 


MARIE: (Sits on couch) Turk’s the best male model 
we've had all year. Lotsa athletes pose for us ’cause 
they’ve all got muscles. They’re easier to draw. 


LOLA: You mean... he’s gonna pose naked? 


MARIE: (Laughs) No. The women do, but the men 
are always more proper. Turk’s going to pose in his 
track suit. 


LOLA: Oh. (Almost to herself) The women pose 
naked but the men don’t. (This strikes her as a start- 
ling inconsistency) If it’s all right for a woman, it 
oughta be for a man. 


MARIE: (Businesslike) The man always keeps cov- 
ered. (Calling to TURK) Hurry up, Turk. 


TURK: (With all his muscles in place, he comes out. 
He is not at all self-conscious about his semi-nudity. 
His body is something he takes very much for 
granted. LOLA is a little dazed by the spectacle of 
flesh) How do you want this lovely body? Same pose 
I took in Art Class? 


MARIE: Yah. Over there where I can get more light 
on you. 


TURK: (Opens door. Starts pose) 
house I can use for a javelin? 


Anything in the 


MARIE: Is there, Mrs. Delaney? 
LOLA: How about the broom? 


TuRK: O.K. (LOLA runs out to get it. TURK goes to 
her in kitchen, takes it, returns to living room and 
resumes pose.) 


MARIE: (From her sofa, studying TURK in relation to 
her sketch-pad, moves his leg) Your left foot a little 
more this way. (Studying it) O.K., hold it. (Starts 
sketching rapidly and industriously. Lota looks on, 
lingeringl y.) 
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toca: (Starts unwillingly into kitchen, changes her 
mind and returns to the scene of action. MARIE and 
TURK are too busy to comment. Lota looks at sketch, 
inspecting it) Well . that’s real pretty, Marie. 
MARIE is intent. LOLA moves closer to look at the 
drawing) It .. . it’s real artistic. (Pause) I wish J 
was artistic. 

trurK: Baby, I can’t hold this pose very long at a 
time. 

MARIE: Rest whenever you feel like it. 

TuRK: O.K. 


mariE: (70 Lota) If I make a good drawing, they'll 
use it for the posters for the Spring Relays. 


roca: Ya. You told me. 


maRiIE: (7o TuRK) After I’m finished with these 
sketches I won’t have to bother you any more. 


turK: No bother. (Rubs his shoulder—he poses) 
Hard pose, though. Gets me in the shoulder. (marie 
pays no attention. LOLA peers at him so closely he 
becomes a little self-conscious and breaks pose. This 
also breaks LOLA’S concentration. ) 


LoLa: I'll heat you up some coffee. (Goes to kitchen.) 


TuRK: (Softly to MARIE) Hey, can’t you keep her out 
of here? She makes me feel naked. 


mariE: (Laughs) I can’t keep her out of her own 
house, can |? 


TuRK: Didn’t she ever see a man before? 


MARIE: Not a big, beautiful man like you, Turky. 
TURK smiles, is flattered by any recognition of his 
physical worth, takes it as an immediate invitation to 
lovemaking. Pulling her up, he kisses her as poc 
comes up on porch, MARIE pushes TURK away) Turk, 
get back in your corner. (Doc comes in from outside.) 


poc: (Cheerily) Hi, everyone. 
MARIE: Hi. 


tuRK: Hi, Doc.(poc then sees TURK, feels immediate 
resentment. Goes into kitchen to LoLa) What’s goin’ 
on here? 


LOLA: (Getting cups 
doin’ a drawin’. 


Oh, hello, Daddy. Marie’s 


poc: (Trying to size up the situation. MARIE and 
TURK are too busy to speak) Oh. 


LOLA: I’ve just heated up the coffee, want some? 
boc: Yeah. What happened to Turk’s clothes? 


LoLA: Marie’s doing some drawings for her life class, 
Doc. 
poc: Can’t she draw him with his clothes on? 


LOLA: (With coffee. Very professional now) No, Doc, 
it's not the same. See, it’s a life class. They draw 
bodies. They all do it, right in the classroom. 


boc: Why, Marie’s just a young girl; she shouldn’t 
be drawing things like that. I don’t care if they do 
teach it at college. It’s not right. 


LOLA: (Disclaiming responsibility) I don’t know, Doc. 


TURK: (Turns) I’m tired. 
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MARIE: (Squats at his feet) Just let me finish the 


foot. 


poc: Why doesn’t she draw something else, a bowl of 
flowers or a cathedral . . . or a sunset? 


LOLA: All she told me, Doc, was if she made a good 
drawing of Turk, they’d use it for the posters for the 
Spring Relay. (Pause) So I guess they don’t want 
sunsets. 


poc: What if someone walked into the house now? 
What would they think? 


LoLa: Daddy, Marie just asked me if it was all right 
if Turk came and posed for her. Now that’s all she 
said, and I said O.K. But if you think it’s wrong I 
won't let them do it again. 


poc: I just don’t like it. 

MARIE: Hold it a minute more. 

TuRK: O.K. 

LOLA: Well, then you speak to Marie about it if .. . 


poc: (He’d never mention anything disapprovingly 
to MARIE) No, Baby. I couldn’t do that. 


LOLA: Well, then. . . 


poc: Besides, it’s not her fault. If those college people 
make her do drawings like that, I suppose she has to 
do them. I just don’t think it’s right she should have 
to, that’s all. 


LOLA: Well, if you think it’s wrong... 
poc: (Ready to dismiss it) Never mind. 
LOLA: I don’t see any harm in it, Daddy. 
poc: Forget it. 

LOLA: (Goes to icebox) Would you like some butter- 
milk? 

poc: Thanks. (Marie finishes sketch.) 
MARIE: O.K. That’s all I can do for today. 
TURK: Is there anything I can do for you? 
MARIE,; Yes—get your clothes on. 

TuRK: O.K., coach. (TuRK exits.) 


LOLA: You know what Marie said, Doc? She said 
that the women pose naked, but the men don’t. 


poc: Why, of course, honey. 
LOLA: Why is that? 
poc: (Stumped) Well... 


LoLa: If it’s all right for a woman it oughta be for 
a man. But the man always keeps covered. That’s 
what she said. 


poc: Well, that’s the way it should be, honey. A 
man, after all, is a man, and he .. . well, he has to 
protect himself. 


LoLa: And a woman doesn’t? 

poc: It’s different, honey. 

LOLA: Is it? I’ve got a secret, Doc. Bruce is comin’. 
poc: Is that so? 


LOLA: (After a glum silence) You know Marie’s boy 
friend from Cincinnati. I promised Marie a long time 
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ago, when her fiancé came to town, dinner was on 
me. So I’m getting out the best china and cooking 
the best meal you ever sat down to. 


poc: When did she get the news? 
LOLA: The telegram came this morning. 
poc: That's fine. That Bruce sounds to me like just 


the fellow for her. I think I'll go in and congratu- 
late her. 


LOLA: (Nervous) Not now, Doc. 

poc: Why not? 

LOLA: Well, Turk’s there. It might make him feel 
embarrassed. 

poc: Well, why doesn’t Turk clear out now that 
Bruce is coming? What’s he hanging around for? 
She’s engaged to marry Bruce, isn’t she? (TURK enters 


from bedroom and goes to MARIE, Starting to make 
advances. ) 


LOLA: Marie’s just doing a picture of him, Doc. 


poc: You always stick up for him. You encourage 
him. 


Lota: Shhh, Daddy. Don’t get upset. 


poc: (Very angrily) All right, but if anything hap- 
pens to the girl I'll never forgive you. (Doc goes up- 
stairs. TURK then grabs Martz, kisses her passionately. 


CURTAIN 





SCENE TWO 


The same evening, after supper. Outside it ts dark. 
There has been an almost miraculous transformation 
of the entire house. LOLA, apparently, has been work- 
ing hard and fast all day. The rooms are spotlessly 
clean and there are such additions as new lampshades, 
fresh curtains, etc. In the kitchen all the enamel sur- 
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faces glisten, and piles of yunk that have lain around 
for months have been disposed of. LOLA and DOC are 
in the kitchen, he washing up the dishes and she 
puttering around putting the finishing touches on her 
housecleaning. 


LOLA: (At stove) There’s still some beans left. Do 
you want them, Doc? 


poc: I had enough. 


LOLA: I hope you got enough to eat tonight, Daddy. 
I been so busy cleaning I didn’t have time to fix you 
much. 


poc: I wasn’t very hungry. 


LOLA: (At table, cleaning up) You know what? Mrs, 
Coffman said I could come over and pick all the 
lilacs I wanted for my centerpiece tomorrow. Isn't 
that nice? I don’t think she poisoned Little Sheba, 
do you? 


poc: I never did think so, Baby. Where'd you get 
the new curtains? 


LOLA: I went out and bought them this afternoon. 
Aren't they pretty? Be careful of the woodwork, it’s 
been varnished. 


poc: How come, honey? 


LOLA: (Gets broom and dustpan from closet) Bruce 
is comin’. I figured I had to do my spring house- 
cleaning some time. 


poc: You got all this done in one day? The house 
hasn’t looked like this in years 
LOLA: I can be a good housekeeper when I want to 


be, can’t I, Doc? 


poc: (Holding dustpan for LOLA 


I never had any 
complaints. Where’s Marie now? 


LOLA: I don’t know, Doc. I haven't seen her since she 
left here this morning with Turk. 


poc: (With a look of disapproval 
to be wasting her time with him. 


Marie’s too nice 


Lota: Daddy, Marie can take care of herself. Don’t 
worry. (Returns broom to closet 


*Bout time for Fibber 


poc: (Goes into living room 


McGee and Molly. 


LOLA: (Untying apron. Goes to closet and then back 
door) Daddy, I’m gonna run over to Mrs. Coffman’s 
and see if she’s got any silver polish. I'll be right back. 
poc goes to radio. LOLA exits.) (At the radio poc 
starts twisting the dial. He rejects one noisy program 
after another, then very unexpectedly he comes across 
a rendition of Shubert’s famous “Ave Marna,” sung 
in a high soprano voice. Probably he has encountered 
the piece before somewhere, but it is now making tts 
first impression on him. Gradually he is transported 
into a world of ethereal beauty which he never knew 
existed. He listens intently. The music has expressed 
some ideal of beauty he never fully realized and he 
is even a little mystified. Then LOLA comes in the 
back door, letting it slam, breaking the spell, and an- 
nouncing in a loud, energetic voice:) Isn't it funny? 
I’m not a bit tired tonight. You'd think after working 
so hard all day I’d be pooped. 
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poc: (In the living room; he cringes) Baby, don’t 
use that word. 


Lota: (To poc on couch. Sets silver polish down and 
I’m sorry, Doc. I hear Marie and Turk 
say it all the time, and I thought it was kinda cute. 


joins DOC 


poc: It .. . it sounds vulgar. 


Lota: (Kisses poc) I won't say it again, Daddy. 
Where’s Fibber McGee? 

poc: Not quite time yet. 

LoLa: Let’s get some peppy music. 

noc: (Tuning in a sentimental dance band) That 
what vou want? 


Loca: That’s O.K. (poc takes a pack of cards off 
radio and starts shuffling them, very deftly) I love to 
watch you shuffle cards, Daddy. You use your hands 


so gracefully She watches closel) Do me one of 


your card tricks 


poc: Baby. vou’ve seen them all. 
Loca: But I never get tired of them. 


poc: O.K. Take a card. (LoLa does 


Don’t tell me what it is 


Keep it now. 


LOLA: I won’t. 


poc: (Shuffling cards again) Now put it back in the 


deck. I won’t look. (He closes his eyes. 
Lota: (With childish delight) All right. 
poc: Put it back 

Lota: Uh-huh 


poc: O.K. (Shuffles cards again, cutting them, tak- 


ing top half off, ex posing LOLA’sS card, to her aston- 


ishment) That your card? 
Loca: (Unbelievingly) Daddy, how did you do it? 


poc: Baby, I’ve pulled that trick on you dozens of 


times 

oLca: But I never understand how you do it. 
poc: Very simple 

ota: Docky, show me how you do that 


Dor You can forgive him a harmless feeling of su- 


periority) Try it for yourself 

oLa: Doc, you’re clever. I never could do it 

poc: Nothing to it. 

LOLA: There is too. Show me how you do it, Doc. 


poc: And give away all mv secrets? It’s a gift, honey. 
A magic gift 


LOLA: Can’t you give it to me? 


Dor Picks up newspaper) A man has to keep some 


LOLA: It’s not a gift at all, it’s just some trick you 


le irned 
ioc: O.K.. Baby. anv way vou want to look at it 


LOLA: Let’s have some music. How soon do you hav: 


to meet Ed Anderson? (poc turns on radio 


Pleased 


poc: I still got a little time 


LOLA: Marie’ 


going to be awfully happy when she 





RADIO ANNOUNCER: Won't you leave behind your 
routine, the dull cares that make up your day-to-day 
existence 

Sum.ey Boorn 


sees the house all fixed up. She can entertain Bruce 
here when he comes, and maybe we could have a 
little party here and you can do your card tricks. 


DOC: O.K. 


LoLA: I think a young girl should be able to bring 
her friends home. 
poc: Sure. 


LOLA: We never liked to sit around the house ’cause 
the folks always stayed there with us. ( Rises—starts 
dancing alone 


to, Daddy? 


poc: Sure. 


Remember the dances we used to go 


LOLA: We had awful good times—for a while. didn’t 


we? 


poc: Yes, Baby 


LOLA: Remember the homecoming dance, when 
Charlie Kettlekamp and I won the Charleston con- 
test? 


poc: Please, honey, I’m trying to read 


LOLA: And you got mad at him ‘cause he thought he 
should take me home afterwards. 


poc: I did not 


LOLA: Yes, you did—Charlie was all right, Doc, 
really he was. You were just jealous 


poc: I wasn’t jealous 


LOLA She has become very coy and flirtatious now, 
an old dog playing old tricks) You got jealous every 
time we went out any place and I even looked at 
another boy. There was never anything between 


Charlie and me: there never was 


poc: That was a long time ago 































































































































TURK: What's going on here? 


Lonny CHAPMAN, SipnEY BLACKMER, JOAN LorRRING 


LOLA: Lots of other boys called me up for dates . . . 
Sammy Knight Hand Biderman Dutch 
McCoy. 


poc: Sure, Baby. You were the “it” girl. 

LOLA: (Pleading for his attention now) But I saved 
all my dates for you, didn’t I, Doc? 

poc: (Trying to joke) As far as I know, Baby. 
LOLA: (Hurt) Daddy, I did. You got to believe that 


I never took a date with any other boy but you. 


poc: (A little weary and impatient) That's all for- 
gotten now. (Turns off radio. 


LOLA: How can you talk that way, Doc? That was 
the happiest time of our lives. I'll never forget it. 


poc: (Disapprovingly) Honey! 


LOLA: (At the window) That was a nice spring. The 
trees were so heavy and green and the air smelled so 
sweet. Remember the walks we used to take, down to 
the old chapel, where it was so quiet and still? (Sits 
on couch.) 


poc: In the spring a young man’s fancy turns 
pretty fancy. 
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LOLA: (In the same tone of reverie) I was pretty 
then, wasn’t I, Doc? Remember the first time you 
kissed me? You were scared as a young girl, I be- 
lieve, Doc ; you trembled so. (She is being very soft 
and delicate. Caught in the reverie, he chokes a little 
and cannot answer) We'd been going together all 
year and you were always so shy. Then for the first 
time you grabbed me and kissed me. Tears came to 
your eyes, Doc, and you said you’d love me forever 
and ever. Remember? You said . . . if I didn’t marry 
you, you wanted to die I remember ‘cause it 
scared me for anyone to say a thing like that. 


Yes, Baby. 


poc: (In a repressed tone 
LoLa: And when the evening came on, we stretched 
out on the cool grass and you kissed me all night long. 
poc: (Opens doors) Baby, you've got to forget those 
things. That was twenty years ago. 

LOLA: I'll soon be forty. Those years have just van- 
ished—vanished into thin air. 

poc: Yes. 

like Little Sheba. (Pause) 
Maybe you’re sorry you married me now. You didn’t 
know I was going to get old and fat and sloppy . . 


poc: Oh, Baby! 


LOLA: It’s the truth. That’s what I am. But I didn’t 
know it, either. Are you sorry you married me, Doc? 


LOLA: Just disappeared 


poc: Of course not. 
LOLA: I mean, are you sorry you had to marry me? 


poc: (Goes to porch 
about that, Baby. 


We were never going to talk 


LOLA: (Following poc out) You were the first one, 
Daddy, the only one. I'd just die if you didn’t believe 
that. 


poc: (Tenderly) I know, Baby. 


LOLA: You were so nice and so proper, Doc; I 
thought nothing we could do together could ever be 
wrong—or make us unhappy. Do you think we did 
wrong, Doc? 


poc: (Consoling) No, Baby, of course I don’t. 
LoLa: I don’t think anyone knows about it except 
my folks, do you? 

poc: Of course not, Baby. 


LOLA: (Follows him in) I wish the baby had lived, 
Doc. I don’t think that woman knew her business, 
do you, Doc? 


poc: I guess not. 

LOLA: If we’d gone to a doctor, she would have lived, 
don’t you think? 

poc: Perhaps. 

Lota: A doctor wouldn’t have known we'd just got 
married, would he? Why were we so afraid? 

poc: (Sits on couch) We were just kids. Kids don’t 
know how to look after things 

LOLA: (Sits on couch) If we'd had the baby she’d te 
a young girl now ; then maybe you’d have saved your 


money, Doc, and she could be going to college—like 
Marie. 
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poc: Baby, what’s done is done. 


Loca: It must make you feel bad at times to think 
you had to give up being a doctor and to think you 
don’t have any money like you used to. 


poc: No . . . no, Baby. We should never feel bad 
about what’s past. What's in the past can’t be helped. 
You . . . you've got to forget it and live for the 
present. If you can’t forget the past, you stay in it 
and never get out. I might be a big M.D. today, 
instead of a chiropractor ; we might have had a fam- 
ily to raise and be with us now; I might still have a 
lot of money if I’d used my head and invested it 
carefully, instead of gettin’ drunk every night. We 
might have a nice house, and comforts, and friends. 
But we don’t have any of those things. So what! We 
gotta keep on living, don’t we? I can’t stop just 
‘cause I made a few mistakes. I gotta keep goin’. . . 
somehow. 


LoLa: Sure, Daddy. 


poc: (Sighs and wipes brow) I I wish you 
wouldn’t ask me questions like that, Baby. Let’s not 
talk about it any more. I gotta keep goin’, and not 
let things upset me, or... or... J saw enough at 
the City Hospital to keep me sober for a long time. 


Lota: I’m sorry, Doc. I didn’t mean to upset you. 
poc: I’m not upset. 

LoLaA: What time’ll you be home tonight? 

poc: "Bout eleven o'clock. 


LOLA: I wish you didn’t have to go tonight. I feel 
kinda lonesome. 


poc: Ya, so am I, Baby, but some time soon, we'll go 
out together. I kinda hate to go to those night clubs 
and places since I stopped drinking, but some night 
Ill take you out to dinner. 


Lota: Oh, will you, Daddy? 


poc: We’ll get dressed up and go to the Windermere 
and have a fine dinner and dance between courses. 


LOLA: (Eagerly) Let’s do it, Daddy. I got a little 
money saved up. I got about forty dollars out in the 
kitchen. We can take that if you need it. 


poc: I'll have plenty of money the first of the month. 


LOLA: (She has made a quick response to the change 
of mood, seeing a future evening of carefree fun) 
What are we sitting around here so serious for? 
(Turns to radio) Let’s have some music. (LOLA gets 
a lively foxtrot on the radio, dances with voc. They 
begin dancing vigorously as though to dispense with 
the sadness of the preceding dialogue, but slowly it 
winds them and leaves LOLA panting) We oughta go 
dancing . . . all the time, Docky . . . It'd be good 
for us. Maybe if I danced more often, I’d lose . . . 
some of . . . this fat. I remember . . . I used to be 
able to dance like this . . . all night . . . and not even 
notice . . . it. (LoLA breaks into a Charleston routine 
as of yore) Remember the Charleston, Daddy? 
(Doc is clapping his hands in rhythm. Then Marie 
bursts in through the front door, the personification 
of the youth that Lota is trying to recapture.) 


poc: Hi, Marie. 
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MARIE: What are you trying to do, a jig, Mrs. De- 
laney? (MARIE doesn’t intend her remark to be cruel, 
but it wounds LOLA. LOLA stops abruptly in her danc- 
ing, losing all the fun she has been able to create for 
herself. She feels she might cry; so to hide her feel- 
ings she hurries quietly out to kitchen, but poc and 
MARIE do not notice. MARIE notices the change in 


atmosphere) Hey, what’s been happening around 
here? 


poc: Lola got to feeling industrious. You oughta see 
the kitchen. 


MARIE: (Running to kitchen, where she is too ob- 
servant of the changes to notice LOLA weeping in 
corner. LOLA, of course, straightens up as soon as 
MARIE enters) What got into you, Mrs. Delaney? 


You’ve done wonders with the house. It looks mar- 
velous. 


Loa: (Quietly) Thanks, Marie. 

MARIE: (Darting back into living room) I can hardly 
believe I’m in the same place. 

poc: Think your boy friend’ll like it? (Meaning 


BRUCE. ) 


MARIE: (Thinking of TURK) You know how men are. 
Turk never notices things like that. (Starts into her 
room blowing a kiss to poc on her way. LOLA comes 
back in, dabbing at her eyes.) 


poc: Turk? (MARIE is gone; he turns to LOLA) 
What’s the matter, honey? 


LoLa: I don’t know. 
poc: Feel bad about something? 


LoLa: I didn’t want her to see me dancing that way. 
Makes me feel sorta silly. 


poc: Why, you're a fine dancer. 
LOLA: I feel kinda silly. 


MARIE: (Jumps back into the room with her tele- 
gram) My telegram’s here. When did it come? 


LOLA: It came about an hour ago, honey. (Lowa looks 
nervously at poc. poc looks puzzled and a little sore.) 
MARIE: Bruce is coming! “Arriving tomorrow 5:00 
p.m. CST, Flight 22, Love, Bruce.” When did the 


telegram come? 


poc: (Looking hopelessly at Lota) So it came an 
hour ago. 


Lota: (Nervously) Isn’t it nice I got the house all 
cleaned? Marie, you bring Bruce to dinner with us 
tomorrow night. It'll be a sort of wedding present. 


MARIE: That would be wonderful, Mrs. Delaney, but 
I don’t want you to go to any trouble. 


LOLA: No trouble at all. Now I insist. (Front doorbell 
rings) That must be Turk. 


MARIE: (Whisper) Don’t tell him. (Goes to door. 
LOLA scampers to kitchen) Hi, Turk. Come on in. 


TURK: (Entering. Stalks her) Hi. (Looks around to 
see if anyone is present, then takes her in his arms 
and starts to kiss her 


LOLA: I’m sorry, Doc. I’m sorry about the telegram. 


poc: Baby, people don’t do things like that. Don’t 
you understand? Nice people don’t. 
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LOLA: Remember the Charleston, Daddy? 


Surrey Bootu, Sipney BLACKMER 


MARIE: Stop it! 

ruRK: What’s the matter? 

MARII They’re in the kit hen TURK sits with book. 
poc: Why didn’t you give it to her when it came? 


LOLA: Turk was posing for Marie this morning and 
I couldn’t give it to her while he was here. (TURK 
listens at door 


poc: Well, it just isn’t nice to open other people’s 
mail. (TURK goes to MARIE’sS door 
LOLA: I guess [I’m not nice then. That what you 


mean? 


MARIE: Turk, will you get away from that door? 
poc: No, Baby, but 


LOLA: I don’t see any harm in it, Doc. I steamed it 
open and sealed it back. (TuRK at switch in hving 
room) She’ll never know the difference. I don’t see 


any harm in that, Doc 


poc: (Gives up) O.K., Baby, if you don’t see any 
harm in it, I guess I can’t explain it. (Starts getting 
ready to go 


LOLA: I’m sorry, Doc. Honest, I'll never do it again 
Will you forgive me? 
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DOC: (Giving her a pech | a Kl | forgive you 


MARIE: (Comes back with book) Let’s look like we're 
studying. 


LOLA: What time’ll you be home tonight? 
ruRK: Biology? Hot dog! 


LOLA After MARIE leaves her room) Now I feel 
better Do you have to go now rURK sits by MARIE 
yn the couch 


DOC Yah s 


LOLA: Before you go, why don’t you show your tricks 


to Marie? 
pot Relu tantly Not now 
LOLA: Oh, please do. They'd be crazy about them 


DOC With pride) O.K. (Preens himself a little 
If you think they’d enjoy then LOLA, starting 
living room, stops suddenly upon seeing MARIE 
A broad. please d 


mile breaks on her face and she stands silently watch- 
ing. poc is at sink) Well what’s the matter, Baby? 


and TURK spooning behind a b 


LOLA In a soft voice) Oh nothing nothing 
Dox 
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poc: Well, do you want me to show ’em my tricks 
or don’t you? 


toca: (Coming back to center kitchen; tn a secretive 
voice with a little giggle) I guess they wouldn’t be 
interested now. 


poc: (With injured pride. A little sore) Oh, very 
well. 

Lota: Come and look, Daddy. 

poc: (Shocked and angry) No! 


LOLA: Just one little look. They’re just kids, Daddy. 
It’s sweet. (Drags him by arm.) 


poc: (Jerking loose) Stop it, Baby. I won’t do it. It’s 
not decent to snoop around spying on people like 
that. It’s cheap and mischievous and mean. 


LOLA: (This had never occurred to her) Is it? 
poc: Of course it is. 


Loca: I don’t spy on Marie and Turk to be mis- 
chievous and mean. 

poc: Then why do you do it? 

LoLA: You watch young people make love in the 
movies, don’t you, Doc? There’s nothing wrong with 
that. And I know Marie and I like her, and Turk’s 
nice, too. They’re both so young and pretty. Why 
shouldn’t I watch them? 


poc: I give up. 
Lota: Well, why shouldn’t I? 


poc: I don’t know, Baby, but it’s not nice. (TURK 
kisses MARIE'S ear.) 


LOLA: (Plaintive) I think it’s one of the nicest things 
I know. 


MARIE: Let’s go out on the porch. (They steal out.) 


poc: It’s not right for Marie to do that, particularly 
since Bruce is coming. We shouldn’t allow it. 


Lota: Oh, they don’t do any harm, Doc. I think it’s 
all right. (TURK and MARIE go to porch.) 


poc: It’s hot all right. I don’t know why you en- 
courage that sort of thing. 


LOLA: I don’t encourage it. 


poc: You do, too. You like that fellow Turk. You 
said so. And I say he’s no good. Marie’s sweet and 
innocent; she doesn’t understand guys like him. | 
think I oughta run him outa the house. 


LoLa: Daddy, you wouldn’t do that. 


poc: (Very heated) Then you talk to her and tell 
her how we feel. 


Lota: Hush, Daddy. They'll hear you 
poc: I don’t care if they do hear me. 


LOLA: (To voc at stove) Don’t get upset, Daddy. 


Bruce is coming and Turk won’t be around any 
longer. I promise you. 


poc: All right. I better go. 


LOLA: I'll go with you, Doc. Just let me run up and 
get a sweater. Now wait for me. 


poc: Hurry, Baby. (LOLA goes upstairs. Doc 1s at 
platform when he hears TURK laugh on the porch 
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poc sees whisky bottle. Reaches for it and hears 
MARIE giggle. Turns away as TURK laughs again. 
Turns back to the bottle and hears Loua’s voice from 
upstairs. ) 


LOLA: I'll be there in a minute, Doc. (Enters down- 
stairs) I’m all ready. (poc turns out kitchen lights 
and they go into living room) I’m walking Doc down 
to the bus. (Doc sees TURK with LoLa’s picture. Takes 
it out of his hand, puts it on shelf as Lova leads him 
out. poc is offstage) Then I'll go for a long walk in 
the moonlight. Have a good time. (She exits.) 


MARIE: "Bye, Mrs. Delaney. ( Exits.) 
TURK: He hates my guts. (Goes to front door.) 


MARIE: Oh, he does not. (Follows TuRK, blocks his 
exit in door.) 


TURK: Yes, he does. If you ask me, he’s jealous. 
MARIE: Jealous? 
TURK: I’ve always thought he had a crush on you. 


MARIE: Now, Turk, don’t be silly. Doc is nice to me. 
It’s just in a few little things he does, like fixing my 
breakfast, but he’s nice to everyone. 


TURK: He ever make a pass? 
MARIE: No. He’d never get fresh. 
TURK: He'd better not. 


MARIE: Turk, don’t be ridiculous. Doc’s such a nice, 
quiet man; if he gets any fun out of being nice to 
me, why not? 


TURK: He’s got a wife of his own, hasn’t he? Why 
doesn’t he make a few passes at her? 


MARIE: Things like that are none of our business. 
TURK: O.K. How about a snuggle, lovely? 


MARIE: (A little prim and businesslike) No more for 
tonight, Turk. 


TURK: Why’s tonight different from any other night? 


MARIE: I think we should make it a rule, every once 
in a while, just to sit and talk. (Starts to sit on couch, 
but goes to chair. 


TURK: ( Restless, sits on couch) O.K. What’ll we talk 
about? 


MARIE: Well . . . there’s lotsa things. 
TURK: O.K. Start in. 


MARIE: 
way. 


A person doesn’t start a conversation that 


rURK: Start it any way you want to. 


MARIE: Two people should have something to talk 
about, like politics or psychology or religion. 


TURK: How ‘bout sex? 
MARIE: Turk! 


TURK: (Chases her around couch) Have you read 
the Kinsey Report, Miss Buckholder? 


MARIE: I should say not. 


TURK: How old were you when you had your first 
affair, Miss Buckholder? And did you ever have rela- 
tions with your gran¢father ? 
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MARIE: Turk, stop it. 


TuRK: You wanted to talk about something; I was 
only trying to please. Let’s have a kiss. | 
MARIE: Not tonight. 

TURK: Who you savin’ it up for? 

MARIE: Don’t talk that way. 


TURK: (Gets up, yawns) Well, thanks, Miss Buck- 
holder, for a nice evening. It’s been a most enjoy- 
able talk. 


MARIE: (Anxious) Turk, where are you going? 

TURK: I guess I’m a man of action, Baby. 

MARIE: Turk, don’t go. 
TURK: Why not? I’m not doing any good here. 

MARIE: Don’t go. 


TURK: (Returns and she touches him. They sit on 
couch) Now why didn’t you think of this before? 
C’mon, let’s get to work. 


MARIE: Oh, Turk, this is all we ever do. 
TURK: Are you complaining? 
MARIE: (Weakly) No. 


TuRK: Then what do you want to put on such a | 
front for? 


MARIE: It’s not a front. 


TURK: What else is it? (Mimicking) Oh, no, Turk. 
Not tonight, Turk. I want to talk about philosophy, 
Turk. (Himself again) When all the time you know 
that if I went outa here without givin’ you a good 
lovin’ up you’d be sore as hell . . . Wouldn’t you? 


MARIE: (She has to admit to herself it’s true; she 
chuckles) Re» > ee. + * 


TURK: It’s true, isn’t it? 
MARIE: Maybe. 


TURK: How about tonight, lovely ; going to be lone- 
some? 


MARIE: Turk, you’re in training. 


TURK: What of it? I can throw the old javelin any 
old time, any old time. C’mon, Baby, we've got by 
with it before, haven’t we? 


MARIE: I’m not so sure. 


TURK: What do you mean? 





MARIE: Sometimes I think Mrs. Delaney knows. 


TuRK: Well, bring her along. I'll take care of her, 
too, if it'll keep her quiet. 


MARIE: (A pretense of being shocked) Turk! 
TURK: What makes you think so? 


MARIE: Women just sense those things. She asks so 
many questions. 


TURK: She ever say anything? 
MARIE: No. 

TURK: Now you’re imagining things. 
MARIE: Maybe. 

TURK: Well, stop it. 
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MARIE: O.K. 





TURK: (Follows marie) Honey, I know I talk awful 
rough around you at times; I never was a very gen- 
tlemanly bastard, but you really don’t mind it. . . 
do you? (She only smiles mischievously) Anyway, 
you know I’m nuts about you. 


MARIE: (Smug) Are you? (Now they engage in a 
little rough-house, he cuffing her like an affectionate 
bear, she responding with “Stop it,’ “Turk, that 
hurt,” etc. And she slaps him playfully. Then they 
laugh together at their own pretense. Now LOLA en- 
ters the back way very quietly, tiptoeing through the 
dark kitchen, standing by the doorway where she can 
peek at them. There is a quiet, satisfied smile on her 
face. She watches every move they make, alertly.) 
TURK: Now, Miss Buckholder, what is your opinion 
of the psychodynamic pressure of living in the atomic 
age? 

MARIE: (Playfully) Turk, don’t make fun of me. 
TURK: Tonight? 


MARIE: (Her eyes dance as she puts him off just a 
little longer) Well. 


TURK: Tonight will never come again. (This is true. 
She smiles.) O.K.? 

MARIE: Tonight will never come again... . (They 
embrace and start to dance) Let’s go out somewhere 


first and have a few beers. We can’t come back till 
they’re asleep. 

TuRK: O.K. (They dance slowly out the door. Then 
LOLA moves quietly into the living room and out onto 


the porch. There she can be heard calling plaintively 
in a lost voice.) 


LOLA: Little Sheba . . . Come back . . . Come back, 
Little Sheba. Come back. 
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ACT TWO 


SCENE ONE 


The next morning. LOLA and voc are at breakfast 
again. LOLA is rambling on while voc sits medita- 
tively, his head down, his face in his hands. 
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Lota: (Jn a light, humorous way, as though the 
faults of youth were as blameless as the uncontrollable 
actions of a puppy. Chuckles) Then they danced for 


a while and went out together, arm in arm... . 


poc: (Sitting at table, very nervous and tense) I 
don’t wanna hear any more about it, Baby. 


LoLA: What’s the matter, Docky? 

poc: Nothing. 

Lota: You look like you didn’t feel very good. 

poc: I didn’t sleep well last night. 

Lota: You didn’t take any of those sleeping pills, 
did you? 

poc: No. 

Loca: Well, don’t. The doctors say they’re terrible 
for you. 

poc: I'll feel better after a while. 

Loca: Of course you will. 

poc: What time did Marie come in last night? 


Lota: I don’t know, Doc. I went to bed early and 
went right to sleep. Why? 


poc: Oh .. . nothing. 


LOLA: You musta slept if you didn’t hear her. 
poc: I heard her; it was after midnight. 
Loca: Then what did you ask me for? 

poc: I wasn’t sure it was her. 

LoLa: What do you mean? 

poc: I thought I heard a man’s voice. 


LoLA: Turk probably brought her inside the door. 


Doc: 


Troubled) I thought I heard someone laugh- 
ing. A man’s laugh . . . I guess I was just hearing 
things. 

LOLA: Say your prayer? 


DOC: 


Gets up) Yes. 


LOLA: Kiss me “bye. (He leans over and kisses her, 
then puts on his coat and starts to leave) Do you 
think you could get home a little early? I want you 
to help me entertain Bruce. Marie said he’d be here 
about 5:30. I’m going to have a lovely dinner: 
stuffed pork chops, twice-baked potatoes, and aspara- 
gus, and for dessert a big chocolate cake and maybe 
ice cream... 

boc: Sounds fine. 

LOLA: So you get home and help me. 


O.K. (poc leaves kitchen and goes into living 
room, Again on the chair is MaRiE’s scarf. He picks it 
up as before and fondles it. Then there is the sound 
of TURK’s laughter, soft and barely audible. It sounds 
like the laugh of a sated Bacchus. poc’s body stiffens. 
It is a sickening fact he must face and it has been 
revealed to him in its ugliest light. The lyrical grace, 
the spiritual ideal of Ave Maria is shattered. He has 
been fighting the truth, maybe suspecting all along 
that he was deceiving himself. Now he looks as 
though he might vomit. All his blind confusion is 


DOC: 
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Doc is coming in the front door as Turk starts to go out. 
There is a moment of blind embarrassment .. . 
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inside him. With an immobile expression of blank- 
ness on his face, he stumbles into the table above the 
sofa.) 


LOLA: (Still in kitchen) Haven’t you gone yet, 
Docky? 
poc: (Dazed) No... no, Baby. 


LOLA: (In doorway) Anything the matter? 


poc: No . . . no, I’m all right now. (Drops scarf, 
takes hat, exits. He has managed to sound perfectly 
natural. He braces himself and goes out. LOLA stands 
a moment, looking after him with a little curiosity. 
Then MRS. COFFMAN enters, sticks her head in back 


door.) 
MRS. COFFMAN: Anybody home? 
LoLa: (On platform) ’Morning, Mrs. Coffman. 


MRS. COFFMAN: (Inspecting the kitchen’s new look) 
So this is what you’ve been up to, Mrs. Delaney. 


LoLA: (Proud) Yes, I been busy. (marie’s door 
opens and closes. MARIE sticks her head out of her 
bedroom to see if the coast is clear, then sticks her 
head back in again to whisper to TURK that he can 
leave without being observed.) 


MRS. COFFMAN: Busy? Good Lord, I never seen such 
activity. What got into you, Lady? 


Lota: Company tonight. I thought I’d_ fix things up 
a little. 


MRS. COFFMAN: You mean you done all this in one 
day? 
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LOLA: (With simple pride) | said 1 been busy. 


MRS. COFFMAN: Dear God, you done your spring 
house-cleaning all in one day. (TURK appears in liv- 
ing room.) 


LOLA: (Appreciating this) I fixed up the living room 
a little, too. 


MRS. COFFMAN: I must see it. (Goes into living room. 
TURK overhears her and ducks back into MARIE’S 
room, shutting the door behind himself and MaRIE) 
I declare! Overnight you turn the place into some- 
thing really swanky. 


LOLA: Yes, and I bought a few things, too. 


MRS. COFFMAN: Neat as a pin, and so warm and 
cozy. I take my hat off to you, Mrs. Delaney. I didn’t 
know you had it in you. All these years, now, I’ve 
been sayin’ to myself, “That Mrs. Delaney is a good 
for nothing, sits around the house all day, and never 
so much as shakes a dust mop.” I guess it just shows, 
we never really know what people are like. 


LOLA: I still got some coffee. 


MRS. COFFMAN: Not now, Mrs. Delaney. Seeing your 
house so clean makes me feel ashamed. 
home and get to work. (Goes to kitchen.) 


I gotta get 


LOLA: (Follows) I hafta get busy, too. I got to get 
out all the silver and china. I like to set the table 
early, so I can spend the rest of the day looking at it. 
(Both laugh.) 


MRS. COFFMAN: Good day, Mrs. Delaney. (£xits.) 


(Hearing the screen door slam, MARIE guards the 
kitchen door and TuRK slips out the front. But 
neither has counted on poc’s reappearance. After 
seeing that TURK ts safe, MARIE blows a good-bye kiss 
to him and joins LoLa in the kitchen. But voc is 
coming in the front door just as TURK starts to go 
out. There is a moment of blind embarrassment, dur- 
ing which poc only looks stupefied and TuRK, after 
mumbling an unintelligible apology, runs out. First 
poc is mystified, trying to figure it all out. His face 
looks more and more troubled. Meanwhile, MARIE 
and LOLA are talking in the kitchen. 


MARIE: Boo! (Sneaking up behind Lora at back 
porch.) 


LOLA: (Jumping around) Heavens! You scared me, 


Marie. You up already? 
MARIE: Yah. 


LOLA: This is Saturday. You could sleep as late as 
you wanted. 


MARIE: (Pouring a cup of coffee) 
up early and help you. 


I thought I'd get 


LOLA: Honey, I'd sure appreciate it. You can put up 
the table in the living room, after you’ve had your 
breakfast. That’s where we'll eat. Then you can help 
me set it. (poc closes door.) 

MARIE: O.K. 

LOLA: Want a sweet roll? 

MARIE: I don’t think so. Turk and I had so much 
beer last night. He got kinda tight. 
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LOLA: He got held up at the office . 


things, you know. It’s too bad 


. . just one of those 
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LOLA: He shouldn’t do that, Marie. 


MARIE: (Starts for living room) Just keep the coffee 


hot for me. I'll want another cup in a minute. (Stops 
Why, Dr. Delaney! I thought you’d 


on seeing DOC 


gone. 

poc: (Trying to sustain his usual manner) Good 
morning, Marie. (But not looking at her. 

MARIE: (She immediately wonders) Why .. . why 
. .. how long have you been here, Doc? 

poc: Just got here, just this minute 

LOLA: (Comes in) That you, Daddy? 

poc: It’s me. 

LOLA: What are you doing back? 

poc: I... I just thought maybe I'd feel better . 


if I took a glass of soda water 
LOLA: I’m afraid you’re not well, Daddy 


poc: I’m all right. (Starts for kitchen. 


LOLA: The soda’s on the 
poc goes to kitchen, fixes some soda, and 
stands a moment, just thinking. Then he sits apping 
the soda, as though he were trying to make up his 
mind about something) Marie, would you help me 
move the table? It'd be nice now if we had a dining 
room, wouldn’t it? But if we had a dining room, I 
guess we wouldn’t have you, Marie. It was my idea 
to turn the dining room into a bedroom and rent it. 
I thought of lots of things to do for extra money . . . 
a few years ago . 

They set up table 


Helping MARIE with table 
drainboard. 


. so sick. 
LOLA gets cloth from cabinet.) 


. when Doc was so . 
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maRIE: This is a lovely tablecloth. 


Lota: Irish linen. Doc’s mother gave it to us when 
we got married. She gave us all our silver and china. 
too. The china’s Havelin. I’m so proud of it. It’s the 
most valuable possession we own. I just washed it. 
.. . Will you help me bring it in? (Getting china 
from kitchen) Doc was sortuva Mama’s boy. He was 
an only child and his mother thought the sun rose 
and set in him. Didn’t she, Docky’ She brought Doc 
up like a real gentleman. 


maRIE: Where are the napkins? 


Lota: Oh, I forgot them. They’re so nice I keep 
them in my bureau drawer with my handkerchiefs. 
Come upstairs and we'll get them. (LOLA and MARIE 
go upstairs. Then voc listens to be sure LOLA and 
MARIE are upstairs, looks cautiously at the whiskey 
bottle on pantry shelf but manages to resist several 
times. Finally he gives in to temptation, grabs bottle 
off shelf, then starts wondering how to get past LOLA 
with it. Finally, it occurs to him to wrap it inside his 
trench coat which he gets from pantry and carries 
over his arm. LOLA and MARIE are heard upstairs. 
They return to the living room and continue setting 
table as poc enters from kitchen on his way out.) 


LOLA: (Coming downstairs) Did you ever notice how 
nice he keeps his fingernails? Not many men think 
of things like that. And he used to take his mother 
to church every Sunday. 

MARIE: (At table) Oh, Doc’s a real gentleman. 
LOLA: Treats women like they were all beautiful 
angels. We went together a whole year before he even 
kissed me. (poc comes through the living room with 


coat and bottle, going to front door) On your way 
back to the office now, Docky? 


poc: (His back to them) Yes. 

LOLA: Aren’t you going to kiss me good-bye before 
you go, Daddy? (She goes to him and kisses him. 
MARIE catches poc’s eye and smiles. Then she exits 
to her room, leaving door open) Get home early as 
you can. I'll need you. We gotta give Bruce a royal 
welcome. 

poc: Yes, Baby. 

LOLA: Feeling all right? 

DOC: Yes. 

LOLA: (In doorway, poc is on porch) Take care of 
yourself, 


poc: (In a toneless voice) Good-bye. (He goes.) 


LOLA: (Coming back to table with pleased expression, 
which changes to a puzzled look, calls to MantiE) Now 
that’s funny. Why did Doc take his raincoat? It’s a 
beautiful day. There isn’t a cloud in sight. 
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SCENE TWO 


It is now 5:30. The scene is the same as the preced- 
ing except that more finishing touches have been 
added and the two women, still primping the table, 
lighting the tapers, are dressed in their best. LOLa is 
arranging the centerpiece. 


LOLA: (Above table, fixing flowers) I just love lilacs, 
don’t you, Marie? (Takes one and studies it) Mrs. 
Coffman was nice; she let me have all I wanted. 
(Looks at it very closely) Aren’t they pretty? And 
they smell so sweet. I think they’re the nicest flower 
there is. 

MARIE: They don’t last long. 


LOLA: (Respectfully) No. Just a few days. Mrs. 
Coffman’s started blooming just day before yesterday. 
MARIE: By the first of the week they’ll all be gone. 
LOLA: Vanish . . . they'll vanish into thin air. (Gayer 
now) Here, honey, we have them to spare now. Put 
this in your hair. There. (Marte does) Mrs. Coff- 
man’s been so nice lately. I didn’t use to like her. 
Now where could Doc be? He promised he’d get here 
early. He didn’t even come home for lunch. 


MARIE: (Gets two chairs from bedroom) Mrs. De- 
laney, you’re a peach to go to all this trouble. 


LOLA: (Gets salt and pepper) Shoot, I’m gettin’ more 
fun out of it than you are. Do you think Bruce is 
going to like us? 


MARIE: If he doesn’t, I'll never speak to him again. 
LOLA: (Eagerly) I’m just dying to meet him. But I 


feel sorta bad I never got to do anything nice for 
Turk. 


MARIE: (Carefully prying) Did . Doc ever say 
anything to you about Turk . . . and me? 
Lota: About Turk and you? No, honey, Why? 


MARIE: I just wondered. 


LoLa: What if Bruce finds out that you’ve been go- 
ing with someone else? 


MARIE: Bruce and I had a very businesslike under- 
standing before I left for school that we weren't 
going to sit around lonely just because we were 
separated. 


Lota: Aren’t you being kind of mean to Turk? 
mMaRIE: I don’t think so. 
LOLA: How’s he going to feel when Bruce comes? 


MARIE: He may be sore for a little while, but he'll 
get over it. 


LOLA: Won't he feel bad? 


MARIE: He’s had his eye on a pretty little Spanish 
girl in his history class for a long time. I like Turk, 
but he’s not the marrying kind. 


Lota: No! Really? (Loxa, with a look of sad wonder 
on her face, sits on arm of couch. It’s been a serious 
disillusionment. ) 


MARIE: What’s the matter? 


toca: I... I just felt kinda tired. (Sharp buzzing 
of doorbell. Marie runs to answer it.) 
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MARIE: That must be Bruce. (She skips to the mir- 
ror again, then to door) Bruce! 


BRUCE: How are you, sweetheart? 

MARIE: Wonderful. 

BRUCE: Did you get my wire? 

MARIE: Sure. 

BRUCE: You're looking swell. 

mMaRIE: Thanks. What took you so long to get here? 


BRUCE: Well, honey, I had to go to my hotel and 
take a bath. 


MARIE: Bruce, this is Mrs. Delaney. 


BRUCE: (Now he gets the cozy quality out of his 
voice) How do you do, ma’am? 


LOLA: How d’ya do? 


BRUCE: Marie has said some very nice things about 
you in her letters. 


MARIE: Mrs. Delaney has fixed the grandest dinner 
for us. 


BRUCE: Now that was to be my treat. I have a big 
expense account now, honey. I thought we could all 
go down to the hotel and have dinner there, and 
celebrate first with a few cocktails. 


LOLA: Oh, we can have cocktails, too. Excuse me, 
just a minute. (She hurries to the kitchen and starts 
looking for the whiskey. BRUCE kisses MARIE.) 


MARIE: (Whispers) Now, Bruce, she’s been working 
on this dinner all day. She even cleaned the house 
for you. 


BRUCE: (With a surveying look) Did she? 
marie: And Doc’s joining us. You'll like Doc. 


BRUCE: Honey, are we going to have to stay here 
the whole evening? 


MARIE: We just can’t eat and run. We'll get away 
as soon as we Can. 


BRUCE: I hope so. I got the raise, sweetheart. They’re 
giving me new territory. (LOLA is frantic in the 
kitchen, having found the bottle missing. She hurries 
back into the living room.) 


LoLa: You kids are going to have to entertain your- 
selves awhile ‘cause I’m going to be busy in the 
kitchen. Why don’t you turn on the radio, Marie? 
Get some dance music. I'll shut the door so . . . so 
I won't disturb you. (Lota does so, then goes to 
the telephone.) 


MARIE: Come and see my room, Bruce. I’ve fixed 
it up just darling. And I’ve got your picture in the 
prettiest frame right on my dresser. (They exit and 
their voices are heard from the bedroom while LOLA 
ts phoning.) 

LOLA: (At the phone) This is Mrs. Delaney, Is . . . 
Doc there? Well, then, is Ed Anderson there? Well, 
would you give me Ed Anderson’s telephone num- 
ber? You see, he sponsored Doc into the club and 
helped him . . . you know . ... and . . . and I was 
a little worried tonight. . . . Oh, thanks. Yes, I’ve 
got it. (She writes down number) Could you have 
Ed Anderson call me if he comes in? Thank you. 
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(She hangs up. On her face is a dismal expression 
of fear, anxiety and doubt. She searches flour bin, 
icebox, closet. Then she goes into the living room, 
calling to MARIE and BRUCE as she comes) I... . I 
guess we'll go ahead without Doc, Marie. 


mMaRIE: (Enters from her room) What’s the matter 
with Doc, Mrs. Delaney? 


LOLA: Well . . . he got held up at the office . . . just 
one of those things, you know. It’s too bad. It would 
have to happen when I needed him most. 


MARIE: Sure you don’t need any help? 


Loca: Huh? Oh, no. I'll make out. Everything’s 
ready. I tell you what I’m going to do. Three’s a 
crowd, so I’m going to be the butler and serve the 
dinner to you two young lovebirds . . . (The tele- 
phone rings) Pardon me . . . pardon me just a 
minute. (She rushes to phone, closing the door be- 
hind her) Hello? Ed? Have you seen Doc? He went 
out this morning and hasn’t come back. We’re hav- 
ing company for dinner and he was supposed to be 
home early. . . . That’s not all. This time we’ve had 
a quart of whiskey in the kitchen and Doc’s never 
gone near it. I went to get it tonight. I was going 
to serve some cocktails. It was gone. Yes, I saw it 
there yesterday. No, I don’t think so. . . . He said 
this morning he had an upset stomach but . . . Oh, 
would you? . . . Thank you, Mr. Anderson. Thank 
you a million times. And you let me know when 
you find out anything. Yes, I'll be here . . . yes. 
(Hangs up and crosses back to living room) Well, 
I guess we're all ready. 


BRUCE: Aren’t you going to look at your present? 


MARIE: Qh, sure, let’s get some scissors. (Their 
voices continue in bedroom.) 


MARIE: (Enters with Bruce) Mrs. Delaney, we think 
you should eat with us. 


LOLA: Oh, no, honey, I’m not very hungry. Besides, 
this is the first time you’ve been together in months 
and I think you should be alone. Marie, why don’t 
you light the candles? Then we'll have just the 
right atmosphere. (She goes into kitchen, gets to- 
mato-juice glasses from icebox while Bruce lights 
the candles.) 


BRUCE: Do we have to eat by candlelight? I won't 
be able to see. (LOLA returns.) 


LoLa: Now, Bruce, you sit here. (He and MARIE sit) 
Isn’t that going to be cozy? Dinner for two. Sorry 
we won't have time for cocktails. Let’s have a little 
music. (She turns on the radio and a Viennese waltz 
swells up as the curtain falls with Lota looking at 
the young people eating. 
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SCENE THREE 


Funereal atmosphere. It is about 5:30 the next 
morning. The sky is just beginning to get light out- 
side, while inside the room the shadows still cling 
heavily to the corners. The remains of last night's 
dinner clutter the table in the living room. The can- 
dles have guttered down to stubs amid the dirty 
dinner plates, and the lilacs in the centerpiece have 
wilted. LOLA ts sprawled on the davenport, sleeping. 
Slowly she awakens and regards the morning light. 
She gets up and looks about strangely, beginning to 
show despair for the situation she is in. She wears 
the same spiffy dress she had on the night before 
but it is wrinkled now, and her marcelled coiffure 
is awry. One silk stocking has twisted loose and 
falls around her ankle. When she is sufficiently 
awake to realize her situation, she rushes to the tele- 
phone and dials a number. 


LOLA: (At telephone. She sounds frantic) Mr. Ander- 
son? Mr. Anderson, this is Mrs. Delaney again. I’m 
sorry to call you so early, but I just had to... . Did 
you find Doc? ... No, he’s not home yet. I don’t sup- 
pose he’ll come home till he’s drunk all he can hold 
and wants to sleep. . . . I don’t know what else to think, 
Mr. Anderson. I’m scared, Mr. Anderson. I’m awful 
scared. Will you come right over? Thanks, 
Mr. Anderson. (She hangs up and goes to kitchen 
to make coffee. She finds some left from the night 
so turns on the fire to warm it up. She 
wanders around vaguely, trying to get her thoughts 
in order, jumping at every sound. Pours herself a 
cup of coffee, then takes it to living room, sits and 
sips it. Very quietly poc enters through the back 
way into the kitchen. He carries a big bottle of whis- 
key which he carefully places back in the pantry, 
not making a sound, hangs up overcoat, then puts 
suitcoat on back of chair. Starts to go upstairs. But 
LOLA speaks) Doc? That you, Doc? (Then poc 
quietly walks in from kitchen. He is staggering drunk, 
but he managing for a few minutes to appear as 
though he were perfectly sober and nothing had 
happened. His steps, however, are not too sure and 
ure like blurred ink spots. LOLA is too fright- 
ened to talk. Her mouth is gaping and she is breath- 


before, 


his eye 


} 


less with fear. 
poc: Good morning, honey. 
Loca: Doc! You all right? 


poc: The morning paper here? I wanta see the 
morning paper. 


LOLA: Doc, we don’t get a morning paper. You 
know that 


boc: Oh, then I suppose I’m drunk or something. 
That what you're trying to say? 


LOLA: No, Doc 


boc: Then give me the morning paper. 


LOLA: (Scampering to get last night’s paper from 
console table) Sure, Doc. Here it is. Now you just 


sit there and be quiet. 


Doc: (Resistance rising) Why shouldn’t I be quiet? 
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DOC: Get out, both of you. Lemme alone. 
Pau. Krauss, Sipney BLackmer, Witson Brooks, 
Suirey Boora 


LOLA: Nothin’, Doc 


poc: (Has trouble unfolding paper. He places it 
before his face in order not to be seen. But he is too 
blind even to see) Nothing, Doc. (Mockingly.) 


LOLA: (Cautiously, after a few minutes silence) 


Doc, are you all right? 


poc: Of course, I’m all right. Why shouldn’t I be 
all right? 


LOLA: Where you been? 


poc: What’s it your business where I been? I been 
to London to see the Queen. What do you think 
of that? (Apparently she doesn’t know what to 
think of it) Just let me alone. That’s all I ask. I’m 
all right. 


LOLA: (Whimpering) Doc, what made you do it? 
You said you’d be home last night "cause we 
were having company. Bruce was here and I had 
a big dinner fixed . . 

was the matter, Doc? 


and you never came. What 


poc: (Mockingly) We had a big dinner for Bruce. 
LOLA: Doc. 


DOC: Well 


it was for you, too. 


I don’t want it. 
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Lota: Don’t get mad, Doc. 
poc: (Threateningly) Where’s Marie? 


Lota: I don’t know, Doc. She didn’t come in last 
night. She was out with Bruce. 


poc: (Back to audience) I suppose you tucked them 
in bed together and peeked through the keyhole 
and applauded. 


Lota: (Sickened) Doc, don’t talk that way. Bruce 
is a nice boy. They're gonna get married. 


poc: He probably has to marry her, the poor bas- 
tard. Just cause she’s pretty and he got amorous 
one day ... Just like I had to marry you. 


LoLa: Oh, Doc! 
poc: You and Marie are both a couple of sluts. 
LOLA: Doc, please don’t talk like that. 


poc: What are you good for? You can’t even get 
up in the morning and cook my breakfast. 


LOLA: (Mumbling) I will, Doc. I will after this. 


poc: You won’t even sweep the floors, till some bozo 
comes along to make love to Marie, and then you 
fix things up like Buckingham Palace or a Chinese 
whorehouse with perfume on the lampbulbs, and 
flowers, and the gold-trimmed china my mother 
gave us. We’re not going to use these any more. My 
mother didn’t buy those dishes for whores to eat 
off of. (He jerks the cloth off the table, sending 
the dishes rattling to the floor.) 


Lota: Doc! Look what you done. 


poc: Look what I did, not done. I’m going to get 
me a drink. (Goes to kitchen.) 


LOLA: (Follows to platform) Oh, no, Doc! You 
know what it does to you! 


poc: You’re damn right I know what it does to me. 
It makes me willing to come home here and look 
at you, you two-ton old heifer. (Takes a long swal- 
low) There! And pretty soon I’m going to have 
another, then another. 


LOLA: (With dread) Oh, Doc! (Lota takes phone. 
poc sees this, rushes for the butcher-knife from 
kitchen-cabinet drawer. Not finding it, he gets a 
hatchet from the back porch) Mr. Anderson? Come 
quick, Mr. Anderson. He’s back. He’s back! He's 
got a hatchet! 


poc: God damn you! Get away from that telephone. 
(He chases her into living room where she gets the 
couch between them) That’s right, phone! Tell the 
world I’m drunk. Tell the whole damn _ world. 
Scream your head off, you fat slut. Holler till all 
the neighbors think I’m beatin’ hell outuv you. 
Where’s Bruce now—under Marie’s bed? You got 
all fresh and pretty for him, didn’t you? Combed 
your hair for once—you even washed the back of 
your neck and put on a girdle. You were willing to 
harness all that fat into one bundle. 





LOLA: (About to faint under the weight of the crush- 
ing accusations) Doc, don’t say any more .. . I'd 
rather you hit me with an axe, Doc. . . . Honest I 
would. But I can’t stand to hear you talk like that. 
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poc: I oughta hack off all that fat, and then wait 
for Marie and chop off those pretty ankles she’s 
always dancing around on . . . then start lookin’ 
for Turk and fix him too. 


LOLA: Daddy, you’re talking crazy! 


poc: I’m making sense for the first time in my life. 
you didn’t know I knew about it, did you? But I 
saw him coming outa there, I saw him. You knew 
about it all the time and thought you were hidin’ 
something . . . 


Lota: Daddy, I didn’t know anything about it at all. 
Honest, Daddy. 


poc: Then you’re the one that’s crazy, if you think 
I didn’t know. You were running a regular house, 
weren’t you? It’s probably been going on for years, 
ever since we were married. (He lunges for her. 
She breaks for kitchen. They struggle in front of 
sink. ) 


LOLA: Doc, it’s not so; it’s not so. You gotta believe 
me, Doc. 


poc: You’re lyin’. But none a that’s gonna happen 


any more. I’m gonna fix you now, once and for 
oe 


Lota: Doc . . . don’t do that to me. (LOLA, in a 
frenzy of fear, clutches him around the neck hold- 
ing arm with axe by his side) Remember, Doc. It’s 
me, Lola! You said I was the prettiest girl you ever 
saw. Remember, Doc! It’s me! Lola! 


poc: (The memory has overpowered him. He col- 
lapses, slowly mumbling) Lola . . . my pretty Lola. 
(He passes out on the floor. LoLa stands now, as 
though in a trance. Quietly MRS. COFFMAN comes 
creeping in through the back way.) 


MRS. COFFMAN: (Calling softly) Mrs. Delaney! 
(LOLA doesn’t even hear. MRS. COFFMAN comes in) 


Mrs. Delaney! Here you are, Lady. I heard scream- 
ing and I was frightened for you. 


toca: I. . . I'll be all right . . . some men are 
comin’ pretty soon; everything’ll be all right. 
MRS. COFFMAN: I'll stay until they get here. 


LOLA: (Feeling a sudden need) Would you... 
would you please, Mrs. Coffman? (Breaks into sobs.) 


MRS. COFFMAN: Of course, Lady (Regarding voc) 
The doctor got “sick” again? 


LOLA: (Mumbling) Some men. . 


soon ... 


. ll be here pretty 


MRS. COFFMAN: I'll try to straighten things up be- 
fore they get here. . . . (She rights chair, hangs up 
telephone and picks up the axe, which she is holding 
when ED ANDERSON and ELMO HUSTON enter un- 
announced. They are experienced AA’s. Neatly 
dressed businessmen approaching middle-age.) 


ED: Pardon us for walking right in, Mrs. Delaney, 
but I didn’t want to waste a second. (Kneels by 
DOC. ) 


LOLA: (Weakly) It’s all right. . . . (Both men ob- 
serve Doc on the floor, and their expressions hold 
understanding mixed with a feeling of irony. There 
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Smney BLackmer, Pau! 


is even a Slight smile of irony on eEv’s face. The) 
have developed the surgeon’s objectivity. 


ep: Where is the hatchet? (To ELMo as though ap- 
praising poc’s condition) What do you think, Elmo? 


ELMO: We can’t leave him here if he’s gonna play 
around with hatchets. 


ep: Give me a hand, Elmo. We'll get him to sit up 
and then try to talk some sense into him. (They 
struggle with the lumpy body, poc grunting his re- 
Come on, Doc, old boy. It’s Ed and Elmo. 
We're going to take care of you. (They seat him 
at table. 


sistance 


poc: (Through a thick fog) Lemme alone. 
ED: Wake up. We’re taking you away from here. 


poc: Lemme ‘lone, God damn it. (Falls forward, 
head ? table. \ 


ELMO: (7To MRS. COFFMAN) Is there any coffee? 


MRS. COFFMAN: I think so, I'll see. (Goes to stove 
with cup from drainboard. Lights fire under coffee 
and waits for it to get heated. 
ep: He’s way beyond coffee. 


ELMO: It'll help some. Get something hot into his 
stomach 


DOC: Honey, don’t let ’em take me there. They'll believe you. Tell °em you won't let me take a drink. 























Krauss, Witson Brooks, Surr_ey Bootu, OLGA FABIAN 


ep: If we could get him’ to eat. How "bout some hot 
food, Dox poc gestures and they don’t push the 
matter. 


ELMO: City Hospital, Ed? 
ED: I guess that’s what it will have to be. 


LOLA: Where you going to take him? (ELMO goes 
to phone; speaks quietly to City Hospital.) 


ED: Don’t know. Wanta talk to him first. 


MRS. COFFMAN: (Coming in with the coffee) Here’s 
the coffee. 


ED: (Taking cup) Hold him, Elmo, while I make 
him swallow this. 


ELMO: Come on, Doc, drink your coffee. (poc only 
blubbers. 


poc: (After the coffee is down) Uh. 
what’s goin’ on here? 


. what. 


ED: It’s me, Doc. Your old friend Ed. I got Elmo 
with me. 


poc: (Twisting his face painfully) Get out, both of 
you. Lemme ’lone. 


ep: (With certainty) We're takin’ you with us, Doc. 


poc: Hell you are. I’m all right. I just had a little 
slip. We all have slips. 
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LOLA: My husband has liked buttermilk ever since he 
stopped drinking. My husband’s an alcoholic. Did I ever 


tell you? 


Suirtey Bootu, JoHN RANDOLPH 


ep: Sometimes, Doc, but we gotta get over ’em. 


poc: I'll be O.K. Just gimme a day to sober up. I'll 


be as good as new. 


ED: Remember the last time, Doc? You said you'd 
be all right in the morning and we found you with 
a broken collar bone. Come on. 


poc: Boys, Ill be all right. Now lemme alone. 
ED: How much has he had, Mrs. Delaney? 


Lota: I don’t know. He had a quart when he left 
here yesterday and he didn’t get home till now. 


ep: He’s probably been through a couple of quarts. 
He’s been dry for a long time. It’s going to hit him 
pretty hard. Yah, he'll be a pretty sick man for a 
few days. (Louder to poc, as though he were talk- 
ing to a deaf man) Wanta go to the City Hospital, 
Doc? 


poc: (This has a sobering effect on him. He looks 
about him furtively for possible escape) No . . . no, 
boys. Don’t take me there. That’s a torture chamber. 
No, Ed. You wouldn’t do that to me. 
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ED: They'll sober you up. 


poc: Ed, I been there; I’ve seen the place. That's 
where they take the crazy people. You can’t do that 
to me, Ed. 





ED: Well, you’re crazy, aren’t you? Goin’ after your 
wife with a hatchet. (They lift poc to his feet. poc 
looks with dismal pleading in his eyes at LOLA, who 
has her face in her hands.) 


poc: (So plaintive, a sob in his voice) Honey! 
Honey! (Lora can’t look at him. Now poc tries to 
make a getaway, bolting blindly into the living room 
before the two men catch him and hold him in front 
of livingroom table) Honey, don’t let ’em take me 
there. They'll believe you. Tell ’em you won’t let 
me take a drink. 


LOLA: Isn’t there any place else you could take him? 
ED: Private sanitariums cost a lotta dough. 

Loa: I got forty dollars in the kitchen. 

ED: That won’t be near enough. 


poc: I'll be at the meeting tomorrow night sober 
as you are now. 


ED: (To Lora) All the king’s horses couldn’t keep 
him from takin’ another drink now, Mrs. Delaney. 
He got himself into this; he’s gotta sweat it out. 


poc: I won’t go to the City Hospital. That’s where 
they take the crazy people. (Stumbles into chair.) 


ED: (Using all his patience now) Look, Doc. Elmo 
and I are your friends. You know that. Now if you 
don’t come along peacefully, we’re going to call the 
cops and you'll have to wear off this jag in the 
cooler. How’d you like that? (poc is as though 
stunned) The important thing is for you to get sober. 


poc: I don’t wanta go. 


ED: The City Hospital or the City Jail. Take your 
choice. We’re not going to leave you here. Come 
on, Elmo. (They grab hold of him.) 


poc: (Has collected himself and now given in) O.K., 
boys. Gimme another drink and I'll go. 


LOLA: Oh. no, Doc. 


ED: Might as well humor him, ma’am. Another few 
drinks couldn’t make much difference now. (mrs. 
COFFMAN runs for bottle and glass in pantry and 
comes right back with them. She hands them to LOLa.) 
O.K., Doc, we're goin’ to give you a drink. Take a 
good one; it’s gonna be your last for a long, long 
time to come. (ED takes the bottle, removes the cork 
and gives poc a glass of whiskey. voc takes his fill, 
straight, coming up once or twice for air. Then ED 
takes the bottle from him and hands it to tora. To 
LOLA) They'll keep him three or four days, Mrs. 
Delaney; then he’ll be home again, good as new. 


(Modestly) I . . . I don’t want to pry into personal 
affairs, ma’am . . . but he’ll need you then, pretty 
bad . . . Come on, Doc. Let’s go. (Ep has a hold of 


poc’s coat sleeve trying to maneuver him. A far- 
away look is in poc’s eyes, a dazed look containing 
panic and fear. He gets to his feet.) 


poc: (Struggling to sound reasonable) Just a min- 
ute, boys... 
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ep: What’s the matter? 
poc: I .. . I wanta glass of water. 
ep: You'll get a glass of water later. Come on. 


poc: (Beginning to twist a little in ED’s grasp) . . 
a glass of water . . . that’s all . . . (One furious, 
quick twist of his body and he eludes Ep.) 


ep: Quick, Elmo. (ELMo acts fast and they get voc 
before he gets away. Then voc struggles with all his 
might, kicking and screaming like a pampered child 
ep and ELMO holding him tightly to usher him out. 


poc: (As he is led out) Don’t let em take me there. 
Don’t take me there. Stop them, somebody. Stop 
them. That’s where they take the crazy people. Oh, 
God, stop them, somebody. Stop them. (Lota looks 
on blankly while ep and ELMO depart with poc. 
Now there are several moments of deep silence. 


MRS. COFFMAN: (Clears up. Very softly) Is there 
anything more I can do for you now, Mrs. Delaney? 


LOLA: I guess not. 


MRS. COFFMAN: (Puts a hand on Loua’s shoulder 
Get busy, Lady. Get busy and forget it. 


LOLA: Yes 
Mrs. Coffman. 


Pll get busy right away. Thanks, 


MRS. COFFMAN: I better go. I’ve got to make break- 
fast for the children. If you want me for anything, 
let me know. 


LOLA: Yes ... yes good-bye, Mrs. Coffman. 
MRS. COFFMAN exits. LOLA is too exhausted to move 
from the big chair. At first she can’t even cry; 
then the tears come slowly, softly. In a few moments 
BRUCE and MARIE enter, bright and merry. LOLA 
turns her head slightly to regard them as creatures 


from another planet.) 

MARIE: (Springing into room. BRuCE follows) Con- 
gratulate me, Mrs. Delaney. 

LOLA: Huh? 

MARIE: We’re going to be married. 

LOLA: Married? (It barely registers.) 

MARIE: (Showing ring) Here it is. My engagement 


ring. (MARIE and BRUCE are too engrossed in their 


own happiness to notice LOLA’s stupor.) 
Lota: That’s lovely . . . lovely. 


MARIE: We've had the most wonderful time. We 
danced all night and then drove out to the lake 
and saw the sun rise. 


LOLA: That’s nice. 


MARIE: We've made all our plans. I’m quitting school 
and flying back to Cincinnati with Bruce this after- 
noon. His mother has invited me to visit them before 
I go home. Isn’t that wonderful? 

LOLA: Yes .. . yes, indeed. 
MaRIE: Going to miss me? 


LOLA: Yes, of course, Marie. We'll miss you very 
much ...uh.. . congratulations. 


MaRIE: Thanks, Mrs. Delaney. (Goes to bedroom 
door) Come on, Bruce, help me get my stuff. (To 
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Lota) Mrs. Delaney, would you throw everything 
into a big box and send it to me at home? We 
haven’t had breakfast yet. We're going down to the 
hotel and celebrate. 

BRUCE: I’m sorry we're in such a hurry, but we’ve 
got a taxi waiting. (They go into room.) 


LOLA: (Goes to telephone, dials) Long-distance? I 
want to talk to Green Valley 223. Yes. This is 
Delmar 1887. (She hangs up. MARIE comes from 
bedroom, followed by Bruce, who carries suitcase.) 


MARIE: Mrs. Delaney, I sure hate to say good-bye 
to you. You’ve been so wonderful to me. But Bruce 
says I can come and visit you once in a while, didn’t 
you, Bruce? 

BRUCE: Sure thing. 

LOLA: You're going? 


MARIE: We’re going downtown and have our break- 
fast, then do a little shopping and catch our plane. 
And thanks for everything, Mrs. Delaney. 


BRUCE: It was very nice of you to have us to dinner. 
LoLa: Dinner? Oh, don’t mention it. 


MARIE: (70 Lota) There isn’t much time for good- 
bye now, but I just want you to know Bruce and I 
wish you the best of everything. You and Doc both. 
Tell Doc good-bye for me, will you, and remember 
I think you’re both a coupla peaches. 


BRUCE: Hurry, honey. 
MARIE: "Bye, Mrs. Delaney! (She goes out.) 


BRUCE: ‘Bye, Mrs. Delaney. Thanks for being nice 
to my girl. (He goes out and off porch with MARIE.) 


LOLA: (Waves. The phone rings. She goes to it 
quickly) Hello. Hello, Mom. It’s Lola, Mom. How 
are you? Mom, Doc’s sick again. Do you think Dad 
would let me come home for a while? I’m awfully 
unhappy, Mom. Do you think . . . just till I made 
up my mind? ... All right. No, I guess it wouldn't 
do any good for you to come here...1... Pll 
let you know what I decide to do. That’s all, Mom. 
Thanks. Tell Daddy hello. (She hangs up.) 
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SCENE FOUR 


It is morning, a week later. The house is neat 
again. LOLA is dusting in the living room as MRS. 
COFFMAN enters. 


MRS. COFFMAN: Mrs. Delaney! Good morning, Mrs. 
Delaney. 


LOLA: Come in, Mrs. Coffman. 


MRS. COFFMAN: (Coming in) It’s a fine day for the 
games. I’ve got a box lunch ready, and I’m taking 
all the kids to the Stadium. My boy’s got a ticket 
for you, too. You better get dressed and come with 
us. 


LOLA: Thanks, Mrs. Coffman, but I’ve got work 
to do. 


MRS. COFFMAN: But it’s a big day. The Spring Re- 
lays . . . All the athletes from the colleges are sup- 
posed to be there. 


LOLA: Oh, yes. You know that boy, Turk, who used 
to come here to see Marie—he’s one of the big stars. 


MRS. COFFMAN: Is that so? Come on... do. We've 
got a ticket for you... . 


Lota: Oh, no, I have to stay here and clean up the 
house. Doc may be coming home today. I talked 
to him on the phone. He wasn’t sure what time 
they'd let him out, but I wanta have the place all 
nice for him. 


MRS. COFFMAN: Well, I'll tell you all about it when 
I come home. Everybody and his brother will be 
there. 


LOLA: Have a good time. 
MRS. COFFMAN: "Bye, Mrs. Delaney. 


LOLA: "Bye. (MRS. COFFMAN leaves, and LOLA goes 
into kitchen. The MAILMAN comes onto porch and 
leaves a letter, but Lota doesn’t even know he’s 
there. Then the MILKMAN knocks on the kitchen 


door.) 


LOLA: Come in. 


MILKMAN: (Entering with armful of bottles, etc.) 
I see you checked the list, lady. You’ve got a lot 
of extras. 


Lota: Ya—TI think my husband’s coming home. 


MILKMAN: (He puts the supplies on table, then pulls 
out magazine) Remember, I told you my picture 
was going to appear in Strength and Health. (Show- 
ing her magazine) Well, see that pile of muscles? 
That’s me. 


LOLA: My goodness. You got your picture in a 
magazine. 


MILKMAN: Yes, ma’am. See what it says about my 
chest development? For the greatest self-improve- 
ment in a three months’ period. 


LoLa: Goodness sakes. You'll be famous, won’t you? 


MILKMAN: If I keep busy on these bar-bells. I’m 
working now for “muscular separation.” 


LOLA: That’s nice. 
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MILKMAN: (Cheerily) Well, good day, ma’am. 


LoLA: You forgot your magazine. 


MILKMAN: That’s for you. (Exits. LOLA puts away 
the supplies in the icebox. Then voc comes in the 
front door, carrying the little suitcase she previously 
packed for him. His quiet manner and his serious 
demeanor are the same as before. LOLA is shocked 
by his sudden appearance. She jumps and can’t 
help showing her fright. 


LOLA: Docky! (Without thinking she assumes an 
attitude of fear. poc observes this and it obviously 
pains him.) 


poc: Good morning, honey. ( Pause.) 
LoLa: (On platform) Are... are you all right, Doc? 


poc: Yes, I’m all right. (An awkward pause. Then 
poc tries to reassure her) Honest, I’m all right, 
honey. Please don’t stand there like that . . . like I 
was gonna... gonna... 


LOLA: (Tries to relax) I’m sorry, Doc. 

poc: How you been? 

Lota: Oh, I been all right, Doc. Fine. 

poc: Any news? 

Lota: I told you about Marie—over the phone. 
poc: Yah. 

LOLA: He was a very nice boy, Doc. Very nice. 
poc: That’s good. I hope they'll be happy. 


Lota: (Trying to sound bright) She said . . . maybe 
she’d come back and visit us some time. That’s 
what she said. 


. it’s good to be home. 
Loita: Is it, Daddy? 


poc: Yah. (Beginning to choke up, just a little. 


poc: (Pause) It.. 


LoLa: Did everything go all right ...I mean... 
did they treat you well and... 


poc: (Now loses control of his feelings. Tears in 
his eyes, he all but lunges at her, gripping her arms, 
drilling his head into her bosom) Honey, don’t ever 
leave me. Please don’t ever leave me. If you do, 
they’d have to keep me down at that place all the 
time. I don’t know what I said to you or what I 
did, I can’t remember hardly anything. But please 
forgive me .. . please .. . please . . . And I'll try 
to make everything up. 


LOLA: (There is surprise on her face and new con- 
tentment. She becomes almost angelic in demeanor. 
Tenderly she places a soft hand on his head) Daddy! 
Why, of couse I'll never leave you. (A smile of 
satisfaction) You're all I’ve got. You’re all I ever 
had. (Very tenderly he kisses her.) 


poc: (Collecting himself now. LOLA sits beside Doc) 
I ...I feel better .. . already. 


LOLA: (Almost gay) So do I. Have vou had your 
breakfast? 


poc: No. The food there was terrible. When they 
told me I could go this morning, I decided to wait 
and fix myself breakfast here. 
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LOLA: I oughta be gettin’ your breakfast, Doc, instead of you gettin’ mine. 





Surrey Boots, Siwney BLACKMER 


LOLA: (Happily) Come on out in the kitchen and 
rll get you a nice, big breakfast. I'll scramble some 
eggs and . . . You see I’ve got the place all cleaned 
up just the way you like it. (poc goes to kitchen 
Now you sit down here and I'll get your fruit juice. 
He sits and she gets fruit juice from refrigerator 
I've got bacon this morning, too. My, it’s expensive 
now. And [’ll light the oven and make you some 
toast, and here’s some orange marmalade, and 


poc: (With a new feeling of control) Fruit juice. 
Pll need lots of fruit juice for a while. The doctor 
said it would restore the vitamins. You see, that 
damn whiskey kills all the vitamins in your system, 
eats up all the sugar in your kidneys. They came 
around every morning and shot vitamins in my arm. 
Oh, it didn’t hurt. And the doctor told me to drink 
a quart of fruit juice every day. And you better 
get some candy bars for me at the grocery this 
morning. Doctor said to eat lots of candy, try to 
replace the sugar. 


LOLA: I’ll do that, Doc. Here’s another glass of this 
pineapple juice now. I'll get some candy bars first 
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poc: The doctor said I should have a hobby. Said 
I should go out more. That’s all that’s wrong with 
me. I thought maybe I’d go hunting once in a while. 


LOLA: Yes, Doc. And bring home lots of good things 
to eat. 


poc: I'll get a big bird dog, too. Would you like 
a sad-looking old bird dog around the house? 


LOLA: Of course, I would. (All her life and energy 
have been restored) You know what. Doc? I had 
another dream last night. 


poc: About Little Sheba? 


LOLA: Oh, it was about everyone and everything. 
In a raptured tone. She gets bacon from icebox 
and starts to cook it) Marie and I were going to 
the Olympics back in our old high school stadium. 
There were thousands of people there. There was 
Turk out in the center of the field throwing the 
javelin. Every time he threw it, the crowd would 
roar . . . and you know who the man in charge 
was? It was my father. Isn’t that funny? . . . But 
Turk kept changing into someone else all the time. 
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And then my father disqualified him. So he had 
. and guess who took his 


place, Daddy? You! You came trotting out there on 
the field just as big as you please .. . 


poc: (Smilingly) How did I do, Baby? 


LOLA: Fine. You picked the javelin up real care- 
ful, like it was awful heavy. But you threw it, Daddy, 
a clear, clear up into the sky. And it never came down 
8 again. (poc looks very pleased with himself. LOLA 
i goes on) Then it started to rain. And I couldn't 
find Little Sheba. I almost went crazy looking for 
her and there were so many people, I didn’t even 
know where to look. And you were waiting to take 
me home. And we walked and walked through the 
slush and mud, and people were hurrying all around 
: us and...and... (Leaves stove and sits. Senti- 
4 mental tears come to her eyes) But this part is sad, 
i Daddy. All of a sudden I saw Little Sheba . . . she 
, | was lying in the middle of the field . . . dead... . 
: 
} 


: 
- 4] to sit on the sidelines . . 
; 
| 
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It made me cry, Doc. No one paid any attention . . . 
I cried and cried. It made me feel so bad, Doc. 
That sweet little puppy . . . her curly white fur all 
smeared with mud, and no one to stop and take 
care of her... 

poc: Why couldn’t you? 

Lota: I wanted to, but you wouldn’t let me. You 
kept saying, “We can’t stay here, honey; we gotta 
go on. We gotta go on.” (Pause) Now, isn’t that 
strange ? 


poc: Dreams are funny. 


Lota: I don’t think Little Sheba’s ever coming back, 
Doc. I’m not going to call her any more. 


poc: Not much point in it, Baby. I guess she’s gone 
for good. 

LOLA: I'll fix your eggs. (She gets up, embraces boc, 
and goes to stove. poc remains at table sipping his 
fruit juice. The curtain comes slowly down.) 
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They're being installed—and fast—in theatres, night clubs, coli- 
seums, arenas and stadiums. Circuses carry them. Ice shows de- 
clare they have no equal. Schools, universities and colleges are put- 
ting them to work. They're used to spot the entrance of the 
“rasslers.'' They've been installed in TV studios. Industrial shows 
and conventions call for them. Even churches want them! Projec- 
tionists are buying them in great numbers and putting them out on 
a rental basis. 


The Strong Trouper assures a knife-sharp, steady, uniformly bril- 
liant, dazzling snow-white spot. It draws only 10 amperes from any 
| 10-volt A.C. convenience outlet. 


It's easy to operate. The automatic arc control maintains a con- 
stant arc gap, free from hiss or flicker. A trim of carbons burns one 
hour and twenty minutes at 2! volts and 45 amperes. 


lt makes the use of heavy rotating equipment unnecessary. The 
adjustable, self-regulating transformer is an integral part of the 
base. The Strong Trouper is mounted on casters. It is easily disas- 
sembled for shipping. 


A horizontal masking control can be angled at 45 degrees in each 
direction. A color boomerang contains six slides and an ultraviolet 


filter holder. 


The optical system utilizes a silvered glass reflector and a two- 
element variable focal length lens system. 
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SEE ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 
DEALERS OR USE COUPON FOR 


OBTAINING LITERATURE 


ALBANY, WN, Y. 
Nat’! Theatre Supply Co. 
Albany Theatre Supply 

ATLANTA 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 

ATLANTIC CITY 
Boardwalk Film Enterprises 

AUBURN, N.Y 
Auburn Theatre Equipment 

BALTIMORE 
J. F. Dusman Co. 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 

BOSTON 
J. Cifre, Ine. 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 

BUFFALO 
Dion Products 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 

CHARLOTTE 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
Standard Theatre ‘Supply Co, 

CHICAGO 
Abbott Theatre Eoutp. Co. 
Gardner Jansen, Inc, 
Hollywood Stage Lighting Co. 
Midwest Stage Lighting Co. 
Midwest Theatre Service & Equip. Co. 
Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 

CINCINNATI 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 

CLEVELAND 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 

DALLAS 
Hardin Theatre Sup. Co. 
Modern Theatre Equip. Co. 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 

DENVER 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
Graham Brothers 

DES MOINES 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 

DETROIT 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 

FORTY FORT, PA. 

V. M, Tate Theatre Supplies 
GREENSBORO, N, C. 

Standard Theatre Sup. Co, 
HOUSTON 

Southwestern Theatre Equip, Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. C 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Shreve Theatre Supply 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
Los + 

J. M. Boyd 

c. J. ~ 

Nat'l Theatre Sup 

Projection Equip. + \ Sain. Co, 
LOUISVILLE 

Falls City Theatre Equip. Co. 
MEMPHIS 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
MILWAUKEE 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. C 

R. Smith Co, 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Minneapolis Theatre Supply 

Nat'l Theatre Sup, Co. 
NEW HAVEN 

Nat’! Theatre Sup, Co. 
NEW ORLEANS 

Nat'l Theatre Sup, Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Naf’l Theatre Sup. Ce. 
NORFOLK 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 

Oklahoma Theatre Sup. Co, 
PHILADELPHIA 

Blumberg Bros. 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
PITTSBURGH 

Atias Theatre Supply 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. C 
SALT LAKE CITY 

inter-Mountain Theatre Sup. Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

C. J. Holzmuelier 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 

W. G. Preddey Theatre Sup. 
SEATTLE 

B. F. Shearer Co. 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co 
SiCUX FALLS 

American Theatre Sup. Co. 
ST. LOUIS 

City Electrie Co, 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co, 
TOLEDO 

Theatre Equip. ~ 
WESTERLY, R. 

G. H, Payne Motion Picture Service 
CANADA 

Dominion South Equip., Ltd. 

Montreal, Quebec 

General Theatre ae Supe Co. 

Montreal, Quebec 

Perkins Elec. Co.. Ltd. 

Montreal, Que’ 

Perkins einctrio > Co, Ltd. 

Toronto, Ontario 

General Theatre Sus. Co 
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The Arrogant 


Gesture 


(Continued from page 45) 


designed to be merely suggestive 
visual backgrounds rather than to re- 
semble the true Peterhof Palace. Hun- 
dreds of plaster gargoyles were espec- 
cially designed and placed about the 
sets in an attempt to suggest the cruel 
barbarism of the period in which the 
story took place. An attempt, not al- 
ways successful, was made to stylize 
the performances of the actors to 
blend in with the settings. Sternberg 
presented the actors with their lines 
all in lower case without punctuation 
in order to assure an unusual cadence 
in their delivery, and the curious re- 
sults of this are easily discernable in 
the film. 

Undoubtedly the most extraordi- 
nary film of Sternberg’s entire career 
was his next, “The Devil Is a Wom- 
an,” an adaptation of Pierre Louy’s 
famous story of a sadistic female, 
“Woman and Puppet.” Here a magical 
romantic Spain at the turn of the cen- 
tury was evoked with an amazing cine- 
matic virtuosity. Each frame of the 





the name in lights 


film was perfectly lit and composed, 
shading from the richest blacks to the 
most dazzling whites. The evident care 
that went into perfecting the visual 
details seems amazing today, when 
most, if not all, film directors seem 
hardly to notice the settings that the 
studio designers construct for them. 
Sternberg has always insisted on the 
closest collaboration between himself 
and the various studio departments 
that contribute to his films. The result 
of this has been to give his work a 
striking individuality. One could, 
without any credit titles, pick out a 
Sternberg film among thousands. 
With how many other directors’ work 
could one do the same? 

“The Devil Is a Woman,” signifi- 
cantly titled “Caprice Espagnol” orig- 
inally, was the final crystallization of 
all of the qualities that Sternberg had 
been developing in his previous Diet- 
rich films: a story that was the quin- 
tessence of the Fatal Woman theme, 
stylized acting amid bizarre atmos- 
pheric settings, the total being an evo- 
cation of the creator’s own sensitivity 
to the sensuous and the romantic, the 
distant and the exotic. It is interest- 
ing to note that Sternberg had never 
been to Morocco before he made his 


10” 250-750 watt Beamlight $48.00. This highly efficient 


searchlight employs a parabolic reflector of Alzak 


aluminum with a specular finish. The very intense 


though irregular field of light is almost three to four 
times as bright as an ordinary spotlight. 


The beam is soft edged and narrow... the spread 
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for use as sunlight, moonlight, and backlight on the 
stage. Send for Free Catalogue. 


Century Lighting, Inc. 


521 West 43rd Street, New York 18,N.Y. 
626 North Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


film about it, nor had he been to 
China before “Shanghai Express,” nor 
to Spain before “The Devil Is a 
Woman.” Even while he was making 
the latter film Sternberg knew, how. 
ever, that the culminating point of this 
particular direction had been reached, 
and he announced: “We have pro- 
gressed as far as possible together. 
My being with Miss Dietrich any 
further will not help either her or me. 
If we continued we would get into a 
pattern which would be harmful to 
both of us.” 

His “Svengali” relationship with 
Dietrich thus severed, his problem 
now was to direct a new commercial 
success. Sternberg went to a different 
studio and made a film version of 
Dostoevsky’s “Crime and _ Punish- 
ment.” Although it contained scenes 
of interest, the story was largely 
turned into a clever murder melo- 
drama, without the anguished under- 
currents of the book. A French film 
version, made simultaneously, pleased 
the critics more. Next, Sternberg made 
a musical with Grace Moore which 
was only a moderate success. Miss 
Moore later reported in her autobio- 
graphy that she “didn’t think he 
(Sternberg) knew what he was do. 
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, = in 1936 Sternberg left for Eng- 
land to make a film of Robert Graves’ 
novel, “I, Claudius,” with Charles 
Laughton. Although the production 
was well under way, Alexander Korda, 
the producer, decided to abandon it, 
for reasons unrevealed, although it 
has been hinted that the film was turn- 
ing out too “bizarrely” for comfort. 
Sternberg feels that it might have been 
his most successful work. 

Late in 1938, after a period of in- 
activity, Sternberg was signed by 
M. G. M. to see what he could do to 
popularize their glamorous new star, 
Hedy Lamarr. A film was begun, but 
on the eighteenth day of shooting, 
Sternberg was removed from the pro- 
duction because of disagreements he 
had been having with the studio ex- 
ecutives as to how the film was to be 
treated. He completed his one-picture 
contract then by quickly making a 
stock gangster melodrama with Wal- 
lace Beery, “Sergeant Madden,” a film 
perhaps best forgotten. 

Three years later, an independent 
producer, a refugee from Europe, try- 
ing to think of someone to direct the 
film version of John Colton’s famous 
shocker of the “twenties, “The Shang- 
hai Gesture,” suddenly remembered 
the unemployed Sternberg. Stern- 
berg’s last film until his very recent 
re-emergence under the production 
guidance of Howard Hughes, “The 
Shanghai Gesture” was a kind of 
Sternbergian swan-song. Once again 
audiences were treated to the direc- 
tor’s exotic sensibilities in his rendi- 
tion of a magnificent gambling casino 
in the international section of Shang- 
hai. Ona Munson echoed Dietrich in 
her role of Mother Gin Sling, and for 
the first time Sternberg devised a 
Fatal Male to vie with his Fatal Wom- 
an—Victor Mature, perfectly cast as 
a Levantine sensualist of shady 
origins. Pictorially interesting, in that 
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a new striving toward simplicity of 
setting was evident, the film alter- 
nately amazed, amused and bored 
audiences; all of the qualities of his 
previous films were present, but it was 
perhaps Sternberg’s least convincing 
film, on any level, because he did not 
appear to believe in the absurd story 
either as romantic evocation or realis- 
tic melodrama. Even so, it remains 
one of those unique bad films, con- 
taining certain subtleties, that one 
would like to see again. 

After a retirement of eight years 
Sternberg has finally returned to the 
directorial chair, this time at R.K.O., 
and has recently completed “Jet 
Pilot.” In his first effort in Techni- 
color (although he served as photo- 
graphic consultant to Selznick’s “Duel 
in the Sun”) Sternberg has, in keep- 
ing with his past pre-occupations, 
achieved a definite, if subtle, color 
stylization. The predominant color 
throughout the film is green, and he 
has attempted a careful balance in 
the variety of shades of green used. 
He also has characteristically em- 
phasized texture (instead of color) in 
some sequences. It will be interest- 
ing to see how the ultimate formaliza- 
tion he has once again attempted will 
fit together. Despite the banality of 
the story, and the questionable ‘alents 
of the performers, John Wayne and 
Janet Leigh, it will undoubtedly be 
an intriguing, and most certainly a 
visually very beautiful, film. His next 
effort for Mr. Hughes, “Macao,” re- 
turns him to an exotic environment 
similar to the Arabia of “Morocco,” 
and the China of “Shanghai Express.” 
What sort of a performance he will 
obtain from his new star, Miss Jane 
Russell, is anyone’s guess, but one can 
safely prophesy that the film will be 
of unusual interest. 

Since he has, and it appears in- 
evitably, returned to the romantic 
milieu of his past work, to a repetition 
of the same “arrogant gestures” that 
he has made throughout the years 
so especially his own, one might con- 
clude once again that you simply 
can’t teach an old dog new tricks. 
This is really indeed the moral of 
this particular story, but one must re- 
member that there are some dogs 
whose repertory of tricks, and whose 
arrogant pride at their own clever- 
ness, is so much a matter of basically 
distinguished accomplishment, that, 
no matter how often they may repeat 
themselves, one finds them endlessly 
fascinating. 
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EXPERIENCE and TRAINING 
Did you know — 


Pasadena Playhouse continuously 
operates 4 stages, a touring company, 
complete television and radio studios! 


EXPERIENCE 


Practical experience in acting, direct- 
ing, set and costume design, lighting, 
playwriting and theatre administration, 
preparatory to professional er academic 
career! In one school year, students 
presented 724 performances of 248 
productions to paying audiences! 


TRAINING 


Speech, play analysis, body move- 
ment, Shakespeare, make-up, history 
and lit. of drama, and more degree 
and non-degree courses are given by 
noted, practicing professionals. Terms 
begin Sept., Jan., March and June. 


TODAY write Gen. Mgr. for more info. 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
THEATRE ARTS COLLEGE 
33 S. El Moline Ave. Pasadena 1, Calif. 





TV FILMS 


How to Produce Them 


For Little Theatre Groups 


A complete manual of 16 mm production for 
television 

Authors of this book have had years of ex- 

perience in major motion picture studios 

in Hollywood and production of their 

own TV film shows. 


Write for literature. 


THE CHALMERS SISTERS 
Post Office Box 2557 


Carmel-by-the-Sea California 


Serpest 
collection of the 

world's finest costumes. 
The kind Broadway and Hollywood 


stars wear. You may use them at mod- 
erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 
Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Brothers Circus, Sonja Henle and other Ice 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an average 
of 100 amateur productions every week. Send 
us a list of your requirements and be sure 
Brooks costumes your next show! 


BRO O K § 


1150 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 
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two yeors 
intensive training 
in theatre techniques 
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THE BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


306 West 81 St., New York, N. Y. 


A PROFESSIONAL CAREER IN— 
Stage, Screen, Radio or Television 


FRANCES ROBINSON - DUFF 


A course of only nine months 

under this celebrated dramatic 

teacher offers you the essen- 

tial preparations for a pro- 

fessional career. 
No better illustration of Miss Robinson- 
Duff's ability to aid the development of 
outstanding talent could be offered than 
the brilliant careers of these famous stars: 
Clark Gable, Van Heflin, Sidney Blackmer, 
Douglass Montgomery, Eddie Duchin and 
John Baragrey. 

Instructions for non-English 

speaking students. Private in- 

structions by appointment. 
ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER COURSE 

All instructions personally given by 

Miss Robinson-Duff 


Write or phone for literature 
235 E. 62nd Street, Dept.T, N. Y. 21, TEmpleton 8-001! 


THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 
LEONARD ALTOBELL, Director 


34th Year of Star-Making 


CLARK GABLE, ANN BAXTER, 
CORNEL WILDE, MARSHA 
HUNT, JOHN DALL, JEFFREY 
LYNN, are among those trained 

Applications NOW Accepted 

% Day and Evening Courses % 

@ STUDENTS ACT EACH WEEK 

@ PRODUCTIONS FOR PRODUCERS, 
AGENTS AND TALENT SCOUTS 

@ STOCK CO. FOR SENIORS 

@ PROFESSIONAL ENGAGEMENTS 
FOR QUALIFIED STUDENTS 


Evening Workshop for Professionals 
Children's Saturday Classes 


15 W. 67th ST. N. Y. C. EN. 2-3345 


VETERANS APPROVED 


“Here is one of the most 
remarkable and best show- 
cases for actors in New 
York City.” 


“Show Business” 


The only studio combining the direct method of 
private coaching with practical experience on our 
showcase stage. 


Write for Studio Literature 


Radio and 


Public performances weekly. 


Registration Limited 


THE ONLY THEATRE SCHOOL GUARANTEEING FULL 
SEASON'S EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 








Write for catalog T to CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 





TRafalgar 3-0870 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professional preparation for the stage under directors actively engaged on Broadway. 
Comprehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice development, acting, promotion, 
directing, scene building, lighting, costumes. 
television over noted networks. All studies directed to attainment of professional standards. 


Winter Term Opens January 2nd, 1951 





Legitimate Laughton 
(Continued from page 30) 


was about fourteen hundred and nine. 
ty more than he had expected and he 
was understandably unnerved. “He 
touched the rock,” says Charles, “and 
the Mississippi fell out on him. So he 
asked me to take it on. So I talked it 
over with Elsa and she said I could.” 

A part of the Laughtons’ house was 
given over to the project. Charles re. 
fers to it as “the class or group or 
company or what the hell it is!” 
Whatever it is, it meets for work four 
nights a week when Charles is around, 
Tuesday and Thursday, Saturday and 
Sunday. When he is away, twice a 
week. And while in production three 
times weekly, for daytime sessions, 
Work is done on verse, story reading, 
scenes, and_ character, 
Most of all, the sense of a company 
is stressed. “By now,” says their mas. 
ter, “they have learned not to conceal 
their feelings—a practice I hate.” 

The present group consists of Marg. 
aret Field, from Texas; Carol Bran. 
nan, from Baltimore; Belita (yes, it 
was the ice-skater after all!) ; Maria 
Bazzi, who was born in England but 
made her great name in Italy; Bob 
Anderson, from Florida and the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Arts; Hal Bo- 
kor, from Ohio; William Cottrell, 
from Oregon, who is responsible for 
the whole thing; Richard Lupino, of 
London and the Lupinos; Jed McKee, 
from vaudeville; Victor Perrin, from 
Wisconsin and radio; Bill Phipps, 
from Indiana; and Louise Carman. 

A word about the economics. At no 
time has anyone paid anything to the 
company. The time and space and 
necessary expenditures were contrib 
uted. During the run of “The Cherry 
Orchard” the players received Equity 
Little Theatre salaries of ten dollars 
a week. Seventy percent of the profits, 
however, are owned by the company. 
Recently, they voted to share it. 

The future is bright. There will be 
tours and a repertory company. And 
perhaps, one day, a theatre of their 
own. And new actors, perhaps direc 
tors and playwrights as well. All be 
cause an urge to move forward was 
somehow crystallized, because an u>- 
selfish man took a courageous chance, 
because work and achievement came 
before gain, because the theatre is 4 
living treasure, and because there are 
still the stage-struck. 

And, for Heaven’s sake!—it hap 
pened in Hollywood. 


discussion, 
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A Producer’s 


Point of View 


(continued from page 56) 


operate, the more I realized that one 
would be foolhardy to try producing 
a musical without the cooperation of 
men of high talent and experience to 
do the creative work. 

It is not easy to find such men. We 
have had a great development of 
choreographers from the ballet. Agnes 
DeMille, Jerome Robbins, and many 
others have come into the theatre and 
have given it a new life and brilliance 
that has been a tremendous factor in 
making it an interesting and popular 
medium. However, composers for the 
theatre are few and far between. Be- 
ing a songwriter is far from enough. 
Oscar Hammerstein’s book, “Lyrics,” 
tells the reasons for this very clearly, 
and it is actually a superb textbook 
for composers interested in the musi- 
cal comedy field. Mr. Hammerstein 
points out that songs that do not ad- 
vance or dramatize the story are use- 
less in a musical play. He also points 
out the all-important fact involving 
musicals—that it is the most coopera- 
tive of all theatrical enterprises. There 
must be a complete meeting of the 
minds and talents of all the creative 
people involved. 

The staging of musicals is a very 
special and difficult art. You can count 
the men on one hand who are capable 
in this field. They have to be good 
directors to start with, and must also 
have a tremendous knowledge of 
dancing. It would be dangerous to 
entrust a musical to a director who 
had never done one before. Of course, 
a director has to start someplace, but 
| would think it could only be done 
successfully if he were surrounded on 
all sides by men of enormous experi- 
ence. 

If all of this sounds discouraging, 
so it is meant. The great growth and 
change that has taken place in the 
musical field described by Lehman 
Engel has resulted in one thing (ex- 
cluding revues): it becomes increas- 
ingly more important to start off with 
a very strong book. The ideal musical 
show is one that could be done with- 
out music and still be a hit. It is not 
easy to find such materiai. When you 
think of the musicals of the past few 
years that have been successful, you 
immediately think of quite a few that 
are based either on plays or books 
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that have previously proven their 
strength. A few that come to my mind 
are “Oklahoma,” “Carousel,” “South 
Pacific,” and “Where’s Charley?”. It 
is not easy to find a good play to do 
without music, but when you add the 
load of having it adaptable to music, 
it becomes quite difficult indeed. 

The only constructive idea that has 
come along in years was one that the 
late Kurt Weill figured out. The 
Dramatists’ Guild made a study of 
how costs in the theatre could be 
lowered, and Kurt Weill headed the 
survey that was made by the Guild in 
the musical field. His Committee sug- 
gested that there should be a new 
classification which would be called 
“an intimate musical” or “a play with 
music.” This would necessitate a new 
agreement with the musicians’ union 
allowing this kind of a play to be done 
with fewer men in the pit. I believe 
Kurt Weill’s idea involved about ten 
men. Musicals are so expensive to do 
that it is necessary to play in a very 
large theatre and this necessitates the 
use of more than twenty-two musi- 
cians. Kurt Weill and his Committee 
figured out that there was a tre- 
mendous amount of material adapt- 
able as a musical play that could be 
done with a much smaller set-up, very 
small chorus, all members playing 
parts—both singing and dancing— 
and that this method of production 
would open up a whole new world of 
musical plays. His Committee has al- 
ways felt that the musicians’ union 
would welcome a classification such 
as this, if it were presented to them 
properly, because if a great many 
more musical plays were done, and if 
they could be done more economi- 
cally it would result in more employ- 
ment for more musicians for a longer 
period of time. 

Personally, I feel that this is a 
wonderful idea because many ideas do 
come to mind that could be done in 
this way. If the stakes were not so 
high as at present, it would open the 
door to all kinds of new people— 
composers, directors, choreographers, 
singers, etc.—and producers might 
very well be willing to give opportu- 
nities to new talents in their various 
fields. It might also result in a tre- 
mendous upsurge in production of 
musical plays. I hope some of us have 
the foresight and persistence to try to 
make this a reality. 


Leland Hayward is the co-producer 
of “South Pacific” and sole producer 


of “Call Me Madam.” 
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A Theatre Library 


(Continued from page 47) 


ing his inadequacy as Don Juan, or 
David Garrick contrasting his por- 
trayals of Abel Drugger and Macbeth. 

John Gassner’s “Producing the 
Play” is an intensely practical sym- 
posium by men of the theatre. This 
volume provides information about 
producing, directing, acting, lighting, 
designing sets and costumes, make-up, 
music in the theatre, and other topics, 
all of it illustrated with copious ex- 
amples from recent Broadway pro- 


ductions. The contributors are ex- 
ceptionally well qualified; among 
them are Mr. Gassner, George S. 


Kaufman, Margaret Webster, Lee 
Strasberg, Aline Bernstein, Harold 
Clurman, and Mordecai Gorelik. 


“Producing the Play” should be just 
as helpful to playgoers who want to 
understand modern styles of produc- 
tion as it is to those who have a pro- 
fessional interest in the theatre. 

“My Life in Art,” by Constantin 
Stanislavski is autobiography, thea- 
tre-history, and, at times, a somewhat 
diluted interpretation of the celebrated 
Stanislavski system of acting. The 
distinguished actor and director, co- 
founder of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
has here sketched the story of his 
theatre and of his own life through 
1921. He brings into full focus the 
real problems of productior, since he 
is concerned not so much with the 
difficulties of keeping a theatre going 
(although there were such difficulties) 
but more with the problems of inter- 
preting plays for the stage. The pro- 
ductions of these years include “Ham- 
let,” “Julius Caesar,” “An Enemy of 
the People,” and the principal dra- 
matic works of Chekhov, Gorki, and 
Tolstoy. These records of the prepa- 
ration of plays for the stage are in- 
credibly rich in new insights into the 
plays discussed. And since Stanislav- 
ski had the advantage of personal 
consultations with Gorki, Chekhov, 
and Tolstoy, his accounts are all the 
more valuable. 

Harold Clurman’s “The Fervent 
Years” (published by Dennis Dobson 
in England) tells another such story, 
the short but brilliant history of the 
New York Group Theatre from 1931 
to 1941, Although the Group staged 
some very important plays, including 
“Awake and Sing,” “Waiting for 
Lefty,” “Men in White,” “Golden 
Boy,” and “My Heart’s in the High- 





lands,” its chief problem was staying 
together in the face of the rival attrac. 
tions of Hollywood and Broadway, 
Often, the best plays with the best 
casts barely broke even; at the same 
time, enormous rewards were being 
offered to actors who would desert the 
Group. “The Fervent Years” tells of 
this exciting struggle. 

Some other books about the play’s 
life in the theatre might here be men- 
tioned in passing. Hallie Flanagan’s 
“Arena” (now out of print) recounts 
the exciting story of the Federal Thea. 
tre. Sean O’Casey’s “Inishfallen Fare 
Thee Well” narrates the dramatist’s 
unhappy experiences with the Abbey 
Theatre of Dublin, an organization 
that is seen more sympathetically in 
Lady Gregory’s “Journals.” In Harley 
Granville-Barker’s “Prefaces to Shake- 
speare,’ we find a great man of the 
theatre, who was also a distinguished 
scholar and critic, re-examining some 
of Shakespeare’s plays for perform- 
ance in the modern theatre; these 
essays are among the most brilliant 
and original in all of Shakespeare 
criticism. 

Lee Simonson’s “The Stage Is Set” 
and Mordecai Gorelik’s “New Thea- 
tres for Old” are the standard studies 
of stage design, and both belong on 
our basic list. Mr. Simonson’s book 
is a history of scenic design and at 
the same time an extended argument 
for realistic settings. Although it 
sometimes stumbles as history (at 
least in overstating the case for Eliza- 
bethan realism), it is generally com- 
plete and judicious; what is more, 
Mr. Simonson possesses considerable 
critical acumen. Mr. Gorelik’s book 
starts out as if it were going to be a 
rebuttal to “The Stage Is Set,” argu- 
ing for less realistic settings in the 
theatre, but “New Theatres for Old” 
covers a different area, since it deals 
primarily with the stage of the twen- 
tieth century. Where Mr. Gorelik may 
occasionally be lacking as a critic, 
he succeeds as a journalist, drawing 
upon his enviable experiences as a 
much-traveled theatregoer in Europe 
of the thirties. 

No theatre library is complete with- 
out at least one picture book. Some of 
the volumes already mentioned are 
generously _ illustrated, _ especially 
“New Theatres for Old,” “The Stage 
Is Set,” and “World Drama,” but for 
a better idea of what the modern 
stage looks like, this book will help: 
“Stages of the World,” with a preface 
by Aline Bernstein. 

Happy trips to the bookstore! 
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Jerry Lester 


(Continued from page 28) 


shows which has moved over to tele- 
vision) is hometown stuff with appro- 
priate gags. The audience appears to 
have had a warm-up before the warm- 
up; they find everything hilarious. It’s 
one minute to go and Lester, who has 
been down in the audience, gets back 
on stage. The cameras light up, De- 
Lugg and the orchestra play the 
theme, and Jerry Lester takes charge. 

Doug Coulter and Hal Friedman 
produce “Broadway Open House” five 
times a week. Jerry Lester is on Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Friday while 
Morey Amsterdam is seen on Monday 
and Wednesday. In cities like Balti- 
more, Cleveland, Akron, Toledo, and 
Detroit the show attracts ninety-five 
percent of the available audience. 
Originally “Broadway Open House” 
was to be run by a young entertainer 
from the West Coast, Don “Creesh” 
Hornsby. Two weeks before the first 
show Hornsby died of polio. The pro- 
ducers experimented with different 
entertainers—Martin and Lewis, Dave 
Garroway, Henny Youngman, Joey 
Adams and Jann Murray—but weren't 
satisfied. They felt that the show had 
to be operated on the premise that late 
evening entertainment had to be of the 
family variety: a quiet show, informal 
and friendly, to close the day. Pat 
Weaver, a vice-president at NBC, had 
seen and liked Lester on “Cavalcade 
of Stars.” Lester’s sure sense of com- 
edy timing, natural wit augmented by 
countless comedy gags used in the 
night club days, and engaging amia- 
bility made him a natural choice for 
the show. The format came later. At 
first their problem had been “what'll 
we do with this time?”, now the prob- 
lem is “What’ll we do this time?” The 
idea man on the show, the producers, 
and Lester supply the answer to the 
question. “We act like human beings,” 
says Lester, “not like performers, so 
we don’t have to worry about running 
out of material.” 

Just before the Labor Day week- 
end, Jerry Lester made a casual refer- 
ence to a club for bean bags—mean- 
ing good guys—and the next day NBC 
got ten thousand letters from people 
who wanted to be members. On the 
Tuesday following, NBC couldn’t get 
anormal mail delivery. The bean bag 
boom was on. Almost 200,000 letters 
have already come in. Members are 
sent a button and a card and take the 
bean bag pledge promising to be good 
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and make people happy. The pledge 
concludes with the solemn oath “so 
help me, Howdy Doody.” Lester fans 
send him presents of bean bags at the 
rate of three hundred a week—they’ve 
been made of everything from leather 
to chinchilla—as well as other and 
somewhat more practical expressions 
of appreciation. These have included 
a television set and an automobile. 
Unashamedly sentimental, Lester is 
very near tears when he is the recip- 
ient of the sincere, open-hearted af- 
fection poured out in letters he gets 
from his fans. He is serious about his 
obligation to his admirers and has re- 
fused lucrative offers from manufac- 
turers who wanted to use his name and 
his bean bag list to sell merchandise. 
Telling about it he worked up to vio- 
lent rage at the notion of exploiting 
his club. 

Lester’s success, however long de- 
layed, has come at the right time for 
him. “It’s a wonderful thing, like get- 
ting a million dollars,” he says. “I’ve 
got a sense of values now and I can 
appreciate it. I’m no adolescent and 
I’m not senile. You give a kid a mil- 
lion bucks and he doesn’t know what 
to do with it; an old man’s too tired 
and bitter to care . . .” 

On September 27th Lester and some 
of the gang journeyed down to Phila- 
delphia to a dinner given by the Poor 
Richard Club, the oldest advertising 
club in America, whose annual award 
has in the past honored such men as 
Quentin Reynolds, Carlos Romulo, 
and Connie Mack. This year’s Poor 
Richard award to Jerry Lester was 
given, in the words of the citation, 
“for the happiness and laughter he 
has brought into our homes during 
the late evening hours, and bringing 
us to the sleeping hours in greater 
peace and relaxation than we other- 
wise would have known.” 

NBC looks on Jerry Lester as one 
of its brightest hopes. There were ru- 
mors of discontent recently, but these 
have now disappeared and Lester, who 
had been working without a contract, 
has signed with NBC at double his 
old salary. Right now everything is 
George for Jerry Lester and the future 
looks George . . . all the way! 
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